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“Yes, we can handle your 
industrial metals orders, 
large or small---today!” 


Your call to any one of SSIRCO’s nine major warehouse 
locations for your industrial metals requirements will re- 
ceive the same prompt and courteous attention, regardless 
of the quantity or type of metal desired. 

SSIRCO warehouses, equipped with complete stocks of 
all metals for industrial purposes, are located strategically 
throughout the South — as near as your telephone. Ten 
acres of warehouse space, completely inventoried with 
metals, metal working equipment and building materials 
for industrial use, enables SSIRCO to supply all your 
needs. One call will place a complete one-stop source of 
supply “at your service.” 





ALUMINUM STEEL FLAT SHEETS 
MILL : @ galvanized @ stainless 
PRODUCTS @ hot rolled © paint grip 
© specification sheet and coil © cold rolled 
@ Alodine sheet and coil 
6 dateieladiiiairah ein INDUSTRIAL 
anuamena BUILDING PRODUCTS 


©@ structural angles and channels 
@rods @bars @tubing © pipe 
@ cast aluminum tooling plate 

@ aluminum tread plate 

®@ gas and instrumentation tubing 

@ fasteners 


COPPER SHEETS & FLASHING 


@ soft @ cold rolled 


roofing and siding 
® roofing and siding accessories 
@ fiberglass window panes and 
building panels 
@ seamless terne roofing 
@ glass fiber industrial insulation 
@ aluminum and galvanized nails 
© plywood 
@ asphalt products 
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@ heavy gauge aluminum and steel 



































With this dependable supply at your fingertips, 
you can count on fast and accurate delivery of 
your requirements, regardless of quantity, when 
and where needed. Be sure that your requirements 
are receiving the attention only a complete source 
can render. 


Place your call TODAY! 


NINE WAREHOUSES IN THE HEART 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 


Southern States 
lron Roofing Co. 


Our 43rd Year 
GENERAL OFFICES—ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Memphis, Tennessee Richmond, Virginia 
Savannah, Georgia 


Miami, Florida 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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MEET ATLANTIC STEEL'S 
WAREHOUSE DIVISION 
SPECIAL SERVICE FLEET 


IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH is the answer to dependable deliv- 

eries of steel and aluminum warehouse products. This is 

Atlantic Steel’s fast fleet of trucks, which supplements com- 

mon carriers and our customers’ own trucks. H 
Manned by intelligent, experienced drivers, who are well- 

versed in the steel business, these trucks are double assurance 

of the finest possible service. 















24 to 48 HOUR DELIVERY 
Anywhere in the South 








e@ For Steel or Aluminum in a Hurry 
write, wire or telephone 


WAREHOUSE DIVISION 


ntic Steel Company 


14th at Northside Drive, P.O. Box 1714, Atlanta 1, Georgia 
TRinity 5-3441 


RENCHES in floors of indus- 

trial plants often house sub- 
surface pipes, valves, etc. Often 
these trenches are covered with 
cast iron plates or wooden 
boards which collect grease, oil 
or water, making unsafe floor 
areas. 


Trench covers of 75% open 
Irving metal grating remain safe 
because they will not collect these 
substances. In addition to pro- 
viding drainage and traction, 
grating sections can be easily 
removed for access to trenches. 


* 


Manufacturers of Riveted, 
Pressure-Locked and Welded 
Gratings in Steel, Aluminum and 
other metals for over 50 years. 
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“IRVING SUBMAY GRATING C0, ine. 
Originators of the Grating Industry 








Offices and Plants at 


5031 27th St., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
1831 10th St., OAKLAND 23, CALIFORNIA 


LETTERS 





Sirs: We read with pleasure your story on 
the executive course given at the Tom Huston 
Peanut Company, Columbus, Georgia. 

Because of your coverage, many executives 
of the South are more aware of the sig- 
nificance of this new development we are 
using in attacking one of management's most 
severe problems. The average president wants 
his executives to see the over-all picture and 
the average executive wants someone to show 
him how to see the picture. 

This is an excellent publication and is of 
tremendous significance in the South. We are 
proud to have been included in your cover- 
age. 

Howard Bowles 

Executive Vice President 
Southern Institute of Management 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Sirs: March issue of MANUFACTURERS 
ReEcorD was just delivered, and we are most 
honored to see that you had devoted your 
“Speaking for the Record” page to a review 
of the book “Human Relations in the Indus- 
trial Southeast” by Mr. Glenn Gilman. 

The Textile Education Foundation, Inc., is 
very proud of the part it played in the pub- 
lication of Mr. Gilman’s work. The Founda- 
tion was established in 1943 by Georgia tex- 
tile companies to improve textile education 
and research facilities in Georgia and to pro- 
vide scholarships for students desiring to 
study textiles at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology. 

The sponsorship of “Human Relations in 
the Industrial Southeast” was an undertaking 
of the Foundation designed to draw into focus 
the unique relationship that has been gen- 
erally recognized as existing between manage- 
ment and employees in the Southern textile 
industry. It is a relationship of which both 
management and employees are understand- 


ably proud. We feel that this relationship 
will grow and develop and thereby provide 
the basis for the successful growth and de- 
velopment of the textile and other industries 
in the South. 

We appreciate your comprehensive and 
thought-provoking review, and we are es- 
pecially gratified that the leaders of all South- 
ern industries will have the opportunity to 
learn about Mr. Gilman’s book through the 
Manuracturers REcorp. 

O. B. Moore, Jr. 
The Textile Education Foundation, Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Sirs: The writer has been a subscriber to 
your Manuracturers Recorp for a number 
of years. However, I notice that it covers just 
a few of the states we are interested in, 
primarily the Southern states and Maryland. 
Can you tell me who publishes a single maga- 
zine covering the states of Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, and the states between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains? I am 
anxious to receive the same information on 
these areas as you list under Industrial Ex- 
pansion and New Plant Summary. 

C. C. Barnett, Jr. 

Regional Sales Manager 

Metals Division 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
East Alton, Hlinois 


> As far as we know there is no magazine of 
this nature covering the specific area in which 
you are interested. MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
is the only regional magazine which zives 
great emphasis to general industrial expan- 
sion and which lists a monthly summary of 
new plants located in the area we cover. 


WILLIAM PRUETT NAMED SAS! ADMINISTRATOR 


William Pruett, native of Atlanta, has 
heen named Administrative Officer of the 
Southern Association of Science and Indus- 
try, Inc., it was announced by Dr. Frank J. 
Soday, of Decatur, Alabama, president of 
SASL. 

Dr. Soday, who is vice president and direc- 
tor of research for the Chemstrand Corpora- 
tion, said the appointment was effective April 
1. Pruett has his office at the SASI head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 

At the University of Georgia, from which 
Pruett was graduated in 1952, he majored in 
advertising, journalism and commercial art. 
Following his graduation he served for two 
years with the U. S. Army at the Intelligence 
School, Fort Riley, Kansas, in the editorial 
and art section of Training Literature. He 
also served briefly as an assistant instructor. 

With experience in a variety of fields, 
Pruett has worked in department store ad- 
vertising, as assistant box-office manager in 
legitimate theater here, salesman for whole- 
sale meats, newspaper copy boy, radio writer 
and actor, and as an actor in a semi-profes- 
sional stock company. 

For the past two and a half years, Pruett 
has been with Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion’s Georgia Division in the Publications 
and Presentations Section of the Military 
Operations Research Division. 
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Pruett is a member of the National Society 
of Art Directors, the Atlanta Art Direccors 
Club and the National Management Associa- 
tion. He is also a member of Phi Kappa Phi, 
national undergraduate scholastic fraternity, 
and of Delta Tau Delta social fraternity. 
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LETTERS 





SIRS: Everyone who has seen the article 
in the March issue of MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp featuring ACMI (American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute) has been delighted. 
All of us are impressed with the fact that THE 
Recorp gave the article such good “play.” 

I want to say thanks again for your kind- 
ness and your splendid idea. 

W. Ray Shockley 
ACMI Representative 
Atlanta, Georgia 


SIRS: In your 1956 Blue Book—Directory 
Edition, I noticed the following firms were 
omitted: Brunswick, Georgia, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation (now under con- 
struction), Dixie Paint and Varnish Co., Her- 
cules Powder Co., Concrete Products, Inc., 
Georgia Creosoting Co., Glynn Concrete Co. 
Just outside of Brunswick is the Georgia 
Power Company’s Plant McManus. 

T. M. Bennett 

Commercial Agent 

Georgia Dept. of Commerce 
100 State Capitol 





from the 
Colonel's 
portfolio... 


CYANAMID OFFICIAL SPEAKS OUT FOR THE SOUTH 


The weathervane is pointing South . . . “Since 1946, in the 
Southeast alone, industry has created more than 200,000 new 
jobs and invested about $3 billion in new construction,” says 
Edward D. Powers, Vice President of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. You'll want to read Mr. Powers’ exclusive story about 
industry in the South. 


NEW IDEAS ON MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
Roy G. Heminghaus, Vice President of The Chemstrand Cor- 
poration, reviews the case of developing management poten- 
tial, and sets forth some new ideas on the subject. 


WHAT SNPA IS DOING FOR THE SOUTH 


MANUFACTURERS REcoRD salutes the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association ...A featured article tells what the Asso- 
ciation has done and is doing for its members and for the South. 
A sidelight of the story reveals what good customers of industry 
are Southern newspapers. 


naan: Senge PLANT MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
The big special section next month is jam-packed with informa- 
tive features, significant reports and useful advice about every 
phase of plant machinery and equipment. 


THAT'S A LOT, BUT IT’S NOT ALL 


Of course, you'll also be reading the regular MR features— 
the exclusive new plant report, editorials attuned to business, 
up-to-the-minute industrial expansion news, and books and re- 
ports selected with the businessman in mind. 


manufacturers record for june 


SIRS: Thank you for sending us copies 
of the Manuracturers Recorp and the 
Biue Book. We are returning them under 
separate cover. Our library subscribes to the 
Recorp but we liked it so much we are or- 
dering a subscription of our own through the 
proper channels. Thank you for your kind 
cooperation. 

Wyatt C. Whitley, Chief 
Chemical Sciences Division 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 














Nearly 100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial mona 


NEW SAND SPRINGS 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
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WHO THEY ARE... 


Commender Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., American 
Smelting and Refining Co., Southwest Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Labora- 
tories, Inc., Orbit Valve Co., National Tank Co., Frank Wheatley Pump and 
Valve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel and 
Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Lincoin Electric Co., Southwest Steel Corp., 
Stendard Magnesium Corp., Standard Aluminum Co., Enardo Mfg, Co., Sheffield 
Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., Mo-Vi, inc., 
Beyles Galvanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Santa Fe Engineering and 
Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. and many others. 


WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
gated Boxes, Zine Products, Steel, Electric 
Fixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 
and many others. 


FACTORY SITES © TRACKAGE © WAREHOUSES © ABUNDANT WATER 

W HY? @ NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
gw CONDITIONS @ COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 

nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 


Write for Complete Information 


SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 





























TELEPHONE EXECUTIVES GO TO SCHOOL. From September 
to June, different groups of department heads and assistant 
vice presidents from various telephone companies attend Bell 
System Executive Conferences. Actual business problems are 


discussed and solved in small groups. Teachers and lecturers 
are top telephone men, professors from a number of leading 
colleges, and experts in the broad fields of economics, finance, 
labor relations, business management, etc. 


Training for Telephone Management 





Bell System training programs to build 
executive skills and stature bring many 
benefits to telephone customers and the 
company, as well as telephone people. 


“If you want a crop for a hundred 
years, grow men.” So runs an old 
proverb. And so runs the thinking of 
the Bell System. 


There is nothing more important to 
good telephone service—and to the 
future of the business—than the find- 
ing and developing of capable people 
for management positions. 


The Bell System has long been 
among the leaders in this field and it 


has pioneered new methods for the 
training of executives at various stages 
of their careers. They range from de- 
velopment courses for newly appointed 
managers to extensive liberal arts 
courses at leading universities. 


The Bell System Executive Confer- 
ence is an interesting example of one 
type of program. For four weeks, groups 
of telephone executives from different 
parts of the country live together, study 
together and debate together. 


Specific problems in business are 
discussed and solved. But the larger 
objective is a better understanding of 
the broad field of economics, social 


forces, public and employee relations, 
finance and the administrative skills 
needed for effective leadership. Such 
a background becomes more necessary 
as the business grows. 


The plan has worked so well that 
there are now Advanced Executive 
Conferences where each participant is 
put in the position of a general officer 
of a telephone company and emphasis 
is put on current and anticipated man- 
agement problems. 


From all of this comes a broadening 
of executive ability and stature for the 
needs of today and a continuing flow 
of able leaders for the years ahead. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Southern Association of Science 
and Industry, which is regarded as the 
foremost development organization in 
the South, currently is launching an 
accelerated program that should add 
considerable lustre to its distinguished 
accomplishments of the past. 

The first move in this intensified 
pattern of activity came in March when 
SASI announced a three-year contract 
with Conway Publications which calls 
for extensive research studies of region- 
al opportunities. 

Concerning this contract, SASI Pres- 
ident Frank J. Soday observed: “This 
insures that much-needed studies will 
move ahead on a definite schedule. We 
believe the work will result in data of 
substantial value in accelerating the 
economic and scientific progress of the 
South.” 

On the heels of this new affiliation 
came the announcement, carried in this 
issue of MANUFACTURERS RECORD, of 
the appointment of William Pruett, as 
administrative officer of SASI. Mr. 
Pruett, who has wide experience in a 
variety of fields, is working under the 
supervision of Publisher H. M. Conway, 
Jr., a former director of SASI. They, 
together with the research staff of Con- 
way Publications, have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the big new program 
designed to accelerate the South’s in- 
dustrial progress. 

Outstanding among the new projects, 
plans for which are discussed elsewhere 
in this issue of MR, is the Southwide 
Market Research Conference to be held 
in Miami July 22 and 23. The plans 
indicate that this meeting will make a 
substantial and lasting contribution to 
Southern development, and it also 
should prove to be the springboard 
for the new series of SASI-sponsored 
activities. 

All this augurs well for future growth 
of the South. It indicates anew, too, 
that the Association’s endeavors de- 
serve, perhaps more than ever, the sin- 
cere and wholehearted support of 
business, industrial, educational, and 
research groups throughout the region. 


New Plants 


A recent report from the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Office of Bus- 
iness Economics indicates that business- 


ain 
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men this year will spend a record $37.5 
billion on new plant and equipment. 
This amount is more than $2 billion, 
or 6.5 per cent, higher than the all- 
time record established in 1956. 

The reports also indicate that busi- 
nessmen expect sales to rise to new 
highs in 1957. Compared with 1956, 
the anticipated increases include: eight 
per cent in manufacturing: four per 
cent in trade, and nine per cent in rev- 
enues of the utilities. 

In a breakdown of the expected cap- 
ital programs by industry, the depart- 
ment said manufacturers and the public 
utilities each anticipate increases of 
more than $1 billion—or one-tenth and 
one-fourth, respectively, over the spend- 
ing in 1956. The railroads also have 
scheduled a substantial rise—nearly 
one-fifth—while other transportation 
companies expect to spend seven per 
cent more than last year. 

The Commerce Department’s fore- 
cast is certainly encouraging for the 
whole business picture and suggests 
good reason for continued maintenance 
of the optimism expressed generally by 
most economic observers at the begin- 
ning of this year. 

There is every indication, also, that 
the South will continue to have a major 
share of the new plant activity sched- 
uled for 1957. In fact, so far this year 
the number of new plants listed in the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD new plant re- 
ports is substantially ahead of the total 
for the like 1956 period. 


Private Enterprise 


In view of the continuing campaign 
to socialize the electric power industry 
in the United States, it seems propitious 
at this point to stress some of the facts 
about the investor-owned utilities. 

The Industrial News Review notes, 
for example, that there are some 400 
independent light and power companies 
in the United States, and they supply 
80 per cent of all the electric customers. 

This nation has but six per cent of 
the world’s population, yet it uses 41 
per cent of the world’s electric power. 
The United States has more power ca- 
pacity than all the next seven countries 
combined, and four times that of 
Russia. 
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400 electric companies are 
owned directly by around 3.7 million 
stockholders; and, indirectly, by the 
103 million life insurance policyhold- 
ers and its 21 million depositors in 
mutual savings banks. 

At the end of 1946, these companies 
had $13 billion invested—all on a vol- 
untary basis, out of the savings and 
resources of individuals and organiza- 
tion—in service facilities. Only 10 
years later, at the end of 1956, the 
figure was $33 billion. 

The 400 companies pay almost 24 
cents in taxes out of each dollar in rev- 
enues. and in 1956 their total tax bill 
was $1,790, 000,000. By contrast, Gov- 
ernment power projects, including co- 
operatives, pay little or nothing in taxes. 


Waterways Development 


The nation’s navigable waterways. 
most of which are in the South, con- 
tinue to attract a great variety of new 
industries. 

According to American Waterways 
Operators, Inc., for instance, last year 
there were 160 new plants of all sizes 
built on the Tennessee River, and 49 
firms expanded their river plants. The 
total plant investment on that river in 
1956 was $300 million. 

In Texas it is estimated that the 
petrochemical industry has spent two 
billion dollars on plant construction on 
the Houston Ship Channel, while other 
industries have spent $500 million. 

A new multi-million dollar steel mill 
is soon to be constructed there and new 
plants costing $500 million will be 
started this year. This industrial de- 
velopment has extended along the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway both in Texas 
and Louisiana. 

Further, during the past seven years 
the aluminum industry has spent $500 
million on new plant construction on 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway both in 
Texas and Louisiana. 

In addition, the petroleum industry 
has $2 billion invested in refineries on 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and 
connecting navigation channels. 

Thus it may be seen that the South’s 
great natural resource of waterways has 
been and is continuing to be a leading 
part of its development.—J. D. 
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They “Go Out Of The Way” to CUT COSTS 


You get highest efficiency at door- 
ways—plus a double bonus in longer 
low-cost service and extra protection 
—when you install Kinnear Steel 
Rolling Doors. 

They open straight upward, save time 
and space by coiling freely and com- 
pactly above the doorway. All floor, 
wall and ceiling space around the 
doorway is fully usable at all times 
— even while the door is in opera- 


And Kinnear Rolling Doors permit 
full use of all kinds of hoist, crane 
or conveyor equipment. 

Kinnear Rolling Doors are built any 
size, with manual, mechanical or elec- 
tric motor operation. Controls for 
power-operated doors may be placed 
at any number of convenient points. 
For longest, lowest-cost door service 
at highest efficiency, install Kinnear 
Steel Rolling Doors. Write today for 


details — or for recommendations to 
fit your needs. 


GALVANIZED For Lifetime Door Service 


For extra years of low-mainte- 
nance service, the rugged inter- 
locking-slat curtain of every 
Kinnear Steel Rolling Door is 
thoroughly galvanized with a 
heavy coat of pure zinc (1.25 
ounces per square foot of metal, 
ASTM standards). Then Kinnear’s 
own Paint Bond process makes 
sure you get quick, thorough cov- 
erage and permanent adhesion of 
paint you can apply as soon as 
the doors are erected. 


tion. Light from close-by windows or 
lighting fixtures is never blocked off. 
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THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


FACTORIES: 1600-20 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, California 





DIRECTED BY 
Richard Edmonds. . 1882-1930 
1930-1943 
1943-1955 
.1956- 


William Beury ... 
McKinley Conway 
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Protective Tariff 

Messrs. J. H. Smith & Son, proprietors of 
foundry and machine works, Athens, Tenn.. 
in closing a letter to us, say: “The majority 
of citizens here are in favor of a protective 
tariff and the upbuilding of Southern indus- 
tries.” In this the people of Athens show 
their wisdom; for, if they are really in favor 
of building up Southern industries, they must 
be in favor of a protective tariff; and if they 
favor a protective tariff they must naturally 
favor the building up of Southern industries. 


Activity in Cotton Mill Building 
At the South 


There is no let-up in the organization and 
building of new cotton mills and the enlarge- 
ment of old mills at the South. Within the 
last few weeks quite a number of important 
enterprises of this kind have taken shape. The 
Durham Cotton Mill Co., of Durham, N. C., 
have placed an order for their entire ma- 
chinery, including 8,500 spindles; the Colum- 
bia Cotton Mill Co., of Columbia, Tenn., 
have commenced work on a $175,000 mill; 
negotiations are now pending for the ma- 
chinery of a $50,000 mill in Trenton, Tenn., 
and for one of 3,000 spindles at Yadkin’s 
Falls, N. C. The Nashville, Tenn., Cotton 
Mills have decided to more than double their 
capacity, and have given orders for about 
1,000 spindles and other machinery; while 
the Charleston, S. C., Manufacturing Co. are 
increasing their spindles from 15,000 to 
21,000. The Mountain Island Mills, of North 
Carolina, lately purchased by Messrs. Wm. J. 
Hooper & Son of this city, will be enlarged 
and about 4,000 spindles added, making 8,000 
in this mill by the fall. M. Morgan, Laurel 
Hill, N. C., is enlarging his factory and put- 
ting in weaving machinery. Gwyn, Harper & 
Co., Patterson, N. C., have made large addi- 
tions to their machinery; the Athens, Ga.. 
Manufacturing Co. have lately received con- 
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New Rockingham Mill 
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(and this will soon be forthcoming) of the 
required amount needed for a $300,000 cotton 
factory, and Lynchburg, in the same state, 
has about made sure of a $400,000 mill. 
Selma, Ala., has received a proposition from 
Northern capitalists to put $200,000 into a 
mill in that city, provided the same amount 
is secured in Selma; and offers of this kind 
are now before quite a number of other 
Southern cities. There are also a large num- 
ber of important woolen manufacturing enter- 
prises that have just been organized. 

This summary is merely part of what has 
been done in less than two months, and from 
it some idea can be gained of the activity in 
enlarging old mills and the building of new 
ones. If we were to include all the cotton mill 
enterprises inaugurated at the South since 
January Ist, they would represent more than 
double the capital required for the building 
of the mills given in this list. 


Pig Iron Will Cost Less 
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upon us the North will continue in the busi- 
ness at the old stand, though Northern work- 
men will not then be so well paid as they 
are now.” 


A New Southern Route Proposed 
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for the proposed James River & North Caro- 
lina Railroad, the idea of the projectors being 
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Atlanta. Their plans are, so we are informed, 
for a route “from Lexington to Big Island, 


over the Richmond & Alleghany, through 
Liberty, Bedford, Franklin, and Henry coun- 
ties, in Virginia, to Walnut Cove, in North 
Carolina, and thence, with the North Carolina 
Midland, to Mooresville or Statesville, thence 
to Lincolnton, over the Carolina Central to 
Shelby, where it will meet a road to be built 
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Central, between Shelby and Spartansburg. 
This line will certainly be built, as an agree- 
ment was recently made between these two 
corporations. At Spartansburg we secure the 
Atlanta connec tion through the Georgia Cen- 
tral system. 


Would Open New Areas 


Such a route as this would undoubtedly 
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there can be no doubt of the future extension 
of the Valley Road Southward, but what is 
the most desirable route can hardly be said 
until the surveys now in progress are com- 
plete. This James River and North Carolina 
route would seem to present a very desirable 
opportunity for reaching the South at a 
moderate cost. 


Tennessee Coal Mine for Sale 

We would call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of a coal mine in 
Tennessee for sale. This property consists of 
8,000 acres of timber land and 4,000 acres of 
coal land, with the mines equipped for work, 
and with all necessary buildings, railroad 
track, etc. Southern timber and coal lands 
are advancing in value so rapidly that an 
opportunity of securing a desirable piece of 
property of this kind should not be over- 
looked by moneyed men. 
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DID YOU SEE THIS? 


MILLIONS DID! For this advertisement 
appeared recently in national business 
magazines and in leading financial papers 
that have a combined circulation of more 
than five million readers. Why did we run 
it? Why have we run many others similar 
to it in the past? Because promoting the 
industrial growth of the Southland in 
every way we can is good for the Southern 
— and good for the South! 


Our national advertising program is one 
way we do this. Maintaining an Industrial 
Development Department that constantly 


and aggressively seeks new industries for 
every available plant location is another. 
Providing efficient and dependable rail 
transportation so vital to industry today 
is still another. 

New factories and new payrolls are 
“coming to town” all over the South. Last 
year 423 major industrial developments 
that cost over $710 million and created 
26,000 new job opportunities took place 
along the Southern alone. Many in the 
South helped bring this about. All in the 


South benefit! 
Rhorry t, Wepedey 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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This master control console shows the operation at a glance of the huge new styrene plant of Cosden Petroleum Corporation at Big Spring, Texas. 
Described as the world’s first styrene-from-gasoline unit, the project cost $3 million to build. The unit was constructed for Cosden by the 
Badger Manufacturing Company of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Cosden Opens 


Styrene Plant 
In Big Spring 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS. What is de- 
scribed as the world’s first and only 
plant producing styrene by direct re- 
covery of ethylbenzene from gasoline 
has been officially dedicated here. 

Costing $3 million, the unit was built 
for Cosden Petroleum Corporation of 
Big Spring by Badger Manufacturing 
Company. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The plant actually has been in opera- 
tion since February, and officials said 
present purity of the product is above 
specifications for plastic-grade styrene. 

Dan M. Krausse, vice president of 
manufacturing for Cosden, said the 
company expects to fill its commitments 
easily for 20 million pounds a year of 
styrene. The product is being used in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
and plastics. 

It was pointed out that the four giant 
distillation towers, each nearly 200 feet 
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tall, mark the fulfillments of an engi- 
neering goal of many years: The pro- 
duction of styrene without the synthesis 
of ethylbenzene. 

Officials added that Badger and Cos- 


den engineers accomplished the start-up 


smoothly, despite the complexity of the 
plant and the utilization of an entirely 
new process, and since the initial ad- 
justment of the electronic gauges and 
automatic controls, the plant has been 
running with 100 per cent automation. 


The unusual view here shows the “poetry in steel’’ of Cosden’s new styrene unit. Reaching 


skyward are the four fractionating towers of 
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the plant. 
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Southwest Research Institute at San Antonio has let the contract for a new general services and administration building. The: artist's drawing 
here shows how the unit will look when completed. It will have three stories and 26,000 square feet of floor space. The completely air con- 


ditioned structure will cost $252,000. 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 
PLANS SAN ANTONIO UNIT 


Southwest Institute Sees August Completion of 
General Services And Administration Building 


SAN ANTONIO. Dr. Harold Vagt- 
borg, president, announced that South- 
west Research Institute has signed a 
contract for a $252,000 General Serv- 
ices and Administration Building which 
is expected to be completed next August 
ie 

The three-story structure will be built 
of concrete, and construction will utilize 
the lift-slab method developed at SWRI. 

Contract for the construction 
signed with C. A. 


Antonio. 


was 
Logeman of San 


The building will include a cafeteria 
cable of accommodating 175 people, 
and later construction will provide a 
patio which will make it possible to 
serve an additional 175. It will also 
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house the Department of Industrial 
Economics, the editorial department of 
Applied Mechanics Reviews, electronic 
computer facilities, the Institute of In- 
ventive Research and the purchasing. 
accounting and executive offices. 

It will be located at the top of a hill 
facing downtown San Antonio. 

The building will have a gross area 
of 26,000 square feet and will be com- 
pletely air conditioned. 

Two other buildings are nearing com- 
pletion. The first Science City Labora- 
tory, $750,000 Army Ordnance Facility 
built on land leased from Southwest. 
will be formally opened next May. The 
other facility is the $625,000 Aviation 
Laboratory. 
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Freeport Co. Sets 
$100 Million Project 


In Braithwaite, La. 
BRAITHWAITE, LA. Freeport Sul- 


phur Company has selected a site here 
on the Mississippi River south of New 
Orleans, according to an announcement 
from directors of the company. 

Freeport will build on the site its 
new nickel and cobalt production at a 
cost of more than $100 million. 

Ore will be shipped to the site in a 
specially constructed vessel from Moa 
Bay. Cuba. On its return voyage the 
ship will carry sulphur. 

Planned production of the new fa- 
cility here is 50 million pounds of nickel 
metal and 4.4 million pounds of cobalt 
annually. 

A plant also will be built at Moa in 
Cuba for the production of nickel and 
cobalt aggregates which will be shipped 
to the Braithwaite plant for refining. 

A subsidiary of Freeport, the Cuban 
American Nickel Company, will be in 
charge of both the United States and 
Cuban operations. 
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New Project 
Aids Industry 
In Mississippi 


JACKSON, MISS. Recent signing of 
a charter for the “First Mississippi Cor- 
poration” by Governor J. P. Coleman 
gave this state an important new stim- 
ulus for industrial development. 

To be domiciled in Jackson and op- 
erated on a statewide basis, the new 
multi-purpose corporation provides for 
the issuance of 10 million shares of com- 
mon stock, with a par value of $1 a 
share and a minimum sale price of $- 
a share. 

Membership of the organization’s 
board of directors is made up of a group 
of outstanding Mississippi businessmen, 
representing all area of the state and 
all types of business endeavors. 

Officers are Owen Cooper of Yazoo 
City, chairman of the board; F. A. An- 
derson, Jr., of Gloster, president; Leroy 
Percy of Greenville, vice president, and 
William E. Barksdale of Yazoo City. 
secretary-treasurer. 

Concerning the new corporation. 
Board Chairman Cooper said: “First 
Mississippi Corporation has been or- 
ganized as a business venture by a num- 
ber of prominent businessmen of Mis- 
sissippi with the objective in view of 
bringing the countless thousands of 
Mississippians who would like to invest 
in the economic and industrial devel- 
opment of the state together with the 
opportunity for investment. The cor- 
poration shall endeavor as best it can 
to ferret out and develop opportunities 
for investment on a basis which will 
prove profitable to the investors and 
helpful to the state. 

“First Mississippi Corporation,” he 
continued, “is to supplement, not re- 
place, state and private agencies en- 
gaged in attracting other industry in 
the state. It is to provide an opportunity 
for Mississippians to invest in Missis- 
sippi development. It is a business en- 
terprise with the inherent risk of all 
business enterprises; but it is more than 
a business venture. It is an effort to do 
for ourselves many things which have 
long been neglected and that we have 
too long waited for others to do for us.” 
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LATE NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


MIAMI. George Kinsman, Vice President of Florida Power & Light 
Company, has announced that his company, with Florida Power Com- 
pany and Tampa Electric Company, will build a $50 million nuclear 
power plant in Florida. The plant will generate 150,000 kilowatts of 
electricity, using natural uranium as fuel, heavy water as a heat trans- 
former, and carbon dioxide as a cooler. 


TULSA. One of the Southwest’s largest pre-stressed and 
pre-cast concrete structures is being built here at Sheridan 
Industrial District by the General Electric Supply Com- 
pany. Ground was broken in April, and the structure is 
slated for completion by the end of the year. 


AMELIA ISLAND, FLA. Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation has 
announced plans for mining titanium here. Construction of processing 
equipment will start soon, and mining is expected to begin in the spring 


of 1958. 


SAVANNAH. The Central of Georgia Railway is spend- 
ing $1,911,000 to lay 40 track miles of new 115-pound 
rail, mostly in Savannah and Albany districts. 


ORLANDO. The Orlando Utilities Commission will build a $10 mil- 
lion generating plant near the Indian River in Brevard County, the 
capacity of which will be 75,000 kilowatts. This project is part of a $22 
million expansion campaign which was brought about largely by the 
location of the Glenn L. Martin plant here. 


HUNTINGTON. A more-than-two million dollar expan- 
sion program has been announced here by West Virginia 
Works, Connors Steel Division. The improvement, pro- 
viding for three additional rolling mill stands, will in- 
crease productivity by more than 50 per cent. A new re- 
heating furnace will be installed with new mill hot beds, 
along with major improvements to existing equipment. 


BIRMINGHAM. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad has placed 
orders for automation equipment for its new classification yard, a multi- 
million dollar facility located here. 


DALLAS. The Pioneer Rubber Company of Texas has 
been formed as a wholly owned subsidiary of The Pioneer 
Rubber Company. The new organization will have offices, 
warehousing and shipping facilities for industrial glove 
products made by Pioneer. 


NASHVILLE. Tennessee Products & Chemical Corporation, which 
is in the midst of a $13 million expansion program, will have a new 
home office building here within seven or eight months. according to 
Carl McFarlin. Sr., President. 


SCOTTS BLUFF, LA. Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
United States Rubber Company has announced the start 
of a $7 million chemical plant here. Scheduled to be com- 
pleted in December, the plant will be used to make Kra- 
lastic plastic materials employed in pipe, automobile parts 
and many industrial products. The new plant will employ 
125, and will have a capacity of more than 60 million 
pounds of plastic and synthetic rubber yearly. 
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$100 Million Project 
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on the Mississippi River south of New 
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from directors of the company. 
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new nickel and cobalt production at a 
cost of more than $100 million. 
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specially constructed vessel from Moa 
Bay. Cuba. On its return voyage the 
ship will carry sulphur. 

Planned production of the new fa- 
cility here is 50 million pounds of nickel 
metal and 4.4 million pounds of cobalt 
annually. 

A plant also will be built at Moa in 
Cuba for the production of nickel and 
cobalt aggregates which will be shipped 
to the Braithwaite plant for refining. 

A subsidiary of Freeport, the Cuban 
American Nickel Company, will be in 
charge of both the United States and 
Cuban operations. 
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J. Peter Grace, president of W. R. Grace and 
Company, announces new plant. 


ON SITE OF 1,800 ACRES 





Whitehead Bros. Plans New 
Silica Sand Unit In Carolina 


COLUMBIA, S. C. What will be one 
of the largest plants of its kind in the 
South will be built in South Carolina 
by the long established concern of 
Whitehead Brothers Company, with the 
main office in New York City. 

« The plant, to produce fine quality 
silica sands used in foundries and sev- 
eral other industries, will be located on 
1.800 acres of Kershaw County land 
near Blaney, between Columbia and 
Camden. The sand for processing will 


W. R. GRACE & COMPANY 
ERECTING ERWIN FACILITY 


ERWIN, TENN. Construction has 
been started here by W. R. Grace & 
Company on a plant to produce basis 
raw materials for nuclear reactor fuel. 

J. Peter Grace, president of the com- 
pany, said the project will be designed 
to produce uranium, thorium, and rare 
earths alloys and metals for reactors 
now in use or under construction by 
both private enterprise and defense 
units. 

Other than uranium, thorium is the 
only naturally occurring element which 
can be converted into fissionable mate- 
rial. The plant here will be the first 
of its knd financed and operated en- 
tirely by private enterprise. 

Grace described the new production 
plant as “a logical extension” of the 
firm’s rare earths and thorium opera- 
tions now being carried out at Pomp- 
ton Plains, New Jersey, and Curtis Bay, 
Maryland. 

It was explained that the installation 
will consist of a solvent extraction plant 
producing pure thorium and uranium 
salt, a reduction plant that will convert 
the salt to metal powder or sponge, and 
a melting and casting plant containing 
both vacuum induction and arc melting 
facilities. 


Various forms of thorium and ura- 
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nium are required for atomic power 
reactors now in existence, building or 
planned. Thorium metal to be produced 
by the new plant is also expected to find 
extensive use in magnesium alloys for 
jet aircraft and guided missiles. 


Grace said further that the plant 
would be a “service facility” as well as 
a manufacturing operation. “We are 
very hopeful,” he added, “that this plant 
will serve as a nucleus around which the 
steadily widening number of companies 
interested in the atomic energy field 
will help us build a free enterprise cen- 
ter for atomic fuels advanced research 
and for a pilot-plant-stage development 
laboratory.” 


The decision to build this plant, he 
said further, is “an expression of our 
faith in the future role of free enter- 
prise in the atomc energy field and of 
our determination to earn a place for 
ourselves in that field. . . .” 


The nuclear reactor materials plant 
is expected to employ initially 50 to 60 
persons. It will be operated under the 
supervision of F, C. Nicholson, vice 
president for chemical operations of 
the Davison Division. Directly in charge 
of the plant will be T. C. Runion as 
general manager for nuclear reactor 
materials. 
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be mined on the site. 

Industries in this and nearby South- 
ern states using finely processed sands 
will be supplied by the plant. 


Whitehead Brothers Company has 
been in business more than 100 years. 
It now has sand plants in New York and 
the New England States. 


Announcement of its decision to lo- 
cate in South Carolina was made jointly 
by the management and the State De- 
velopment Board. 


Director R. M. Cooper of the Devel- 
opment Board said that “although the 
plant is not one of the biggest in dollar 
value ever obtained by the State, it cer- 
tainly is one of the most diversified. 
There is nothing comparable to it now 
in South Carolina,” he said. 


“Furthermore,” Cooper continued, 
“the Company anticipates that in com- 
ing to South Carolina it will encour- 
age industries that use refined silica 
sands in producing their products to 
build plants in the State.” 


Governor George Bell Timmerman. 
Jr., joined Mr. Cooper in hailing the 
addition of the plant to South Caro- 
lina’s constantly increasing list of new 
industries. 


Chris Mathiesen, Vice President of 
the Company, described the Blaney site 
as an “excellent” one. He was full of 
praise for the Development Board, 
Camden Chamber of Commerce, Cam- 
den city officials, the Kershaw County 
legislative delegation and numerous in- 
dividuals for the assistance rendered in 
locating the site and obtaining the land. 

Mathiesen also said Whitehead 
Brothers Company hopes in its opera- 
tion at Blaney to upgrade the quality 
of silica sand now produced in South 
Carolina so that it may be used in in- 
dustries other than the building trades 
and thereby make the plant an outstand- 
ing one of its kind in the country. 

A spur line from the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway’s main line will be built 
near Blaney. It will be more than one 
mile long. There also will be a large 
pond or lake created to store an ade- 
quate supply of water needed for wash- 
ing and cleaning the sand. 
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LAUNCHES NEW 
PORT EXPANSION 


CHARLESTON, S. C. The South 
Carolina Ports Authority has selected 
sites at the ports of Georgetown and 
Port Royal for new berth units. 

Under provision of recently enacted 
$21 million port development legisla- 
tion, one new general cargo dock will 
be built at each of the ports. 

It was announced that the cost of the 
new units, which will include aprons 
and warehouse space, will be about $1.5 
million each. 

The Georgetown facility will be con- 
structed adjacent to the present dock of 
International Paper Company in the 
port’s upper harbor. 

Last year some 80 ocean-going ves- 
sels called at Georgetown, loading ap- 
proximately 76,000 tons of foreign 
cargo. Vessels discharged at the port 
some 2,400 tons. 

The State Ports Authority is now in 
the process of acquiring its Port Royal 
terminal site from the Charleston & 
Western Carolina Railway Company. 
The new dock, to be located at the ter- 
minus of the C&WC adjacent to the 
harbor’s recently-opened turning basin, 
will support recent harbor improve- 
ments by the Federal government and 
will open South Carolina’s third port to 
ocean shipping. 

Active in harbor development at 
Georgetown and Port Royal have been 
the Ports Authority members from 
those areas, H. L. Smith of Georegtown 
and Cecil D. McDaniel of Beaufort. 


TEXAS EASTERN 
GAS SECTION 
IS RELOCATED 


HOUSTON. Texas -Eastern Trans- 
mission Corporation has completed the 
transfer of the headquarters of the com- 
pany’s gas reserve and supply section 
from Shreveport, Louisiana, to its per- 
manent offices in Houston, according to 
Mills Cox, vice-president in charge of 
gas supply. 

Texas Eastern moved the section to 
Houston in order to be near the center 
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“O.K., I'll meet you for lunch at 12:30, now what 
time will you be there?" 





supply for the company, Cox said. Pur- 
chases of gas supplies and studies of new 
reserves of natural gas in Texas and 
Louisiana will be made through the new 
office. 

Approximately 25 persons were in- 
volved in the move that began in Octo- 
ber of 1956. Operations are now being 
conducted in the permanent offices. 





Power Unit Set 
At Baton Rouge 


BATON ROUGE. A new 162,000 
kilowatt electric generating plant will 
be built near here by the Gulf States 
Utilities Company at a cost of some 
$20 million. 

The company’s total budget for new 
construction this year has been set at 
$48 million. Part of a $150 million four- 
year construction program, the 1957 
budget is the largest of its type in the 
firm’s history. 

The new power plant will be built 
around an outdoor 162,000 kilowatt 
turbo-generator, the largest ever in- 
stalled by Gulf States. It will be the 
utility company’s fifth power plant and 
the second east of the Misissippi. 

Gulf States serves an area of 28,000 
square miles. Since the end of World 
War II the utility has invested more 
than $222 million in new facilities. In 
the same period the number of cus- 
tomers served by the company has al- 
most doubled, from 139,681 to approxi- 
mately 262,000 as of the end of 1956. 
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Southeastern Loom and Machine Works is now operating this new plant in Greenwood, South Carolina, after having moved from Greenville. The 
new building contains 138,000 square feet of floor space. With 300 employees, Southeastern has an annual payroll of approximately $1 million. 
Included in the Greenwood plant, which was built by Daniel Construction Company of Greenville, is a completely new mechanized foundry which 
has automatic air weight and moisture controls. 





NATCO PICKS 


BESSEMER 


FOR CLAY CONDUIT PLANT 


To Be the Third Natco 


Plant in Alabama, 


This New Facility Will Cost $2.1 Million 


BESSEMER, ALA. Natco Corpora- 
tion, the nation’s largest manufacturer 
of structural clay products, has begun 
construction on a $2.1 million plant 
near Bessemer, approximately 12 miles 
south of Birmingham. 

The plant will manufacture clay 
conduit for telephone, light and power 
lines, according to R. A. Shipley, Natco 
president. It will be located in an area 
where the company has been mining 
clay for 27 years. . 

The plant is expected to be in opera- 
tion late this year, Shipley reported. He 
said that Natco has also purchased ad- 
ditional clay reserves in the area. 


Devoted to the manufacture of 
conduit, the new Alabama plant also 
will be designed to make other clay 
products. It will be the most highly 
mechanized clay products plant in exist- 
ence, Shipley said. 

Two factors were considered in mak- 
ing the decision to build the new conduit 
plant at Bessemer, according to Presi- 
dent Shipley. “First is the need for 
a plant to service the South and South- 
west, areas with greatly increased de- 
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mand for clay conduit. We now make 
conduit at our plants in Haydenville 
and Aultman, Ohio, and Hobart, Indi- 
ana, Secondly, the Alabama site was 
the logical location because of the large 
deposits of fine quality clay in the area.” 

The new facility will be the first new 
plant to be constructed in a major 
Natco expansion program which has 
been under way since 1946. Under this 
program more than $6 million has been 
spent for expansion and rehabilitation 
of existing properties. In addition, the 
company has purchased two plants. In 
1949, Natco bought its present facing 
tile and face brick manufacturing plant 
at Cordova, Alabama. In 1954, it pur- 
chased its Diamond plant, which makes 
face brick at Nelsonville, Ohio. 

The Bessemer location will be the 
third Natco plant in Alabama. Besides 
the Cordova plant, Natco makes face 
brick at North Birmingham. National- 
ly, the company operates 15 plants in 
four states and also one in Canada, 
manufacturing a diversified line of both 
structural and non-structural clay prod- 
ucts. Company headquarters are in 
Pittsburgh. 
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CYANAMID ADDS 
TO BAUXITE UNIT 


NEW YORK. Plans to install calcin- 
ing facilities at Bauxite, Arkansas, were 
announced by G. W. Russell, General 
Manager of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s Industrial Chemicals Division. 
Completion date for the facility has 
been set for the latter part of 1957, 
which is the Company’s 50th Anniver- 
sary Year. 

The calciner, which will treat bauxite 
ore from the Company’s Quapaw de- 
posit, will provide an increased supply 
of ore for the manufacture of alumi- 
num sulfate at nine domestic Cyanamid 
plants at Chattanooga, Tenn.; Cloquet, 
Minn.; Georgetown, S. C.; Hamilton, 
Ohio; Joliet, Ill.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Mobile, Ala.; Plymouth, N. C.; and 
Warners, N. J. 

The Company’s mine and calcina- 
tion plant are located about twenty 
miles south of Little Rock and will be 
managed by R. H. Harris. Cyanamid’s 
other bauxite mines are located in 
Adairsville, Georgia, and Berger, Ar- 
kansas. 

Incorporated in the new operation 
will be an office and laboratory in ad- 
dition to complete facilities for mining, 
grinding, calcination, magnetic separa- 
tion, and shipping the ore. The process 
was developed by Cyanamid’s Research 
Division. 
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Vinyl Stearate Production 
Planned By Air Reduction 


New Calvert City, Ky., 


Project Will Have 


Annual Capacity Of Two Million Pounds 


CALVERT CITY, KY. Air Reduc- 
tion Chemical Company will produce 
vinyl stearate in commercial quantities 
for the first time in the United States 
by the end of this year at Calvert City, 
Ky., according to C. J. McFarlin, presi- 
dent of that division of Air Reduction 
Company, Incorporated. The new plant 
will have an annual capacity of 2 mil- 
lion pounds and will employ a process 
developed in Air Reduction’s research 
laboratories. Polyvinyl stearate, a hard 
synthetic wax, will also be produced. 

“Research and development of new 
techniques in plastics calls for continu- 
ing conversion of hitherto experimental 
materials into commercially available 
supplies. Vinyl stearate is only the latest 
example of this,” said McFarlin. 

A white waxy solid, vinyl stearate 
imparts highly desirable characteristics 
to certain plastics that incorporate it. 
These are “copolymers,” formed by 
reacting vinyl stearate with other 
“monomers” such as vinyl chloride 
anc. vinyl acetate. 

Vinyl stearate-vinyl acetate copolym- 
ers make excellent vehicles for exterior 
water-based paints, giving a tough 
flexible film with high water resistance. 
This water resistance is helpful in cer- 
tain other applications such as ad- 
hesives, paper coatings and_ textile 
finishes. 

Toys, phonograph records, floor 
coverings, plastic piping and tubing 
and other rigid plastics are typical 
products that can be made from a 
“copolymer” of vinyl stearate and vinyl 
chloride. Other copolymers result in 
flexible materials that do not become 
brittle with age, suggested for food 
packaging and coatings for fabrics, 
electrical wiring, etc. 

The new plant is the fifth to be built 
by Air Reduction on its 1,500 acre 
Calvert City site, assembled for its own 
and customers’ use. The first was the 
National Carbide division’s calcium 
carbide and acetylene generating plant, 
which supplies acetylene via pipeline to 
three customer plants, as well as to 
Airco’s vinyl acetate monomer plant 
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and the methyl butynol plant, now be- 
ing built. 

Otis W. Fortner, now manager of 
Airco’s vinyl acetate plant, will also be 
in charge of the two new plants. 


NUCLEAR PLANE 
SEEN IN FUTURE 


ATLANTA. Within the next three or 
four months, Lockheed Aircraft prob- 
ably will announce a new-type airplane 
to be manufactured at the company’s 
Georgia Division plant at nearby 
Marietta, according to Robert E. Gross, 
Lockheed chief executive officer and 
board chairman. 


Gross, of Burbank, Calif., indicated 
the new plane to be produced here 
might be a small jet transport. The 
Georgia plant currently is building the 
USAF C-130 Hercules, a propjet troop 
and cargo carrier; modifying B-47 six- 
jet bombers, and designing a nuclear- 
powered plane, all under Air Force 
contracts. 

The utility jet trainer-transport is be- 
ing developed at present in the Cali- 
fornia Division of Lockheed. 

Gross said Lockheed could assemble 
a nuclear plane within three years after 
the company is given the “go-ahead” by 
the government, “if we could count on 
the supply of the propulsion system 
when we are ready for it.” 

He said he was told budgetary con- 
siderations slowed the government in 
pushing the project. “Unless production 
is started rather soon, we will regret the 
delay,” Gross warned. 


“The nuclear-type plane is one that 
just must be built,” he added, indi- 
cating it would have long range and 
very high performance. 

“We have a good design,” Gross said. 
“We have the facilities in the making. 
And we have the people to do the job. 
We are just awaiting crystallization of 
government plans.” 





Income: 


From transportation of freight, 
passengers, mail, express, etc. 


From other sources—interest, 
dividends, rents, etc. 


Total Income 
Expenditures: 





Payrolls, supplies, services, taxes . 
Interest, rents and services 

Total Expenditures . 
Net Income: 


For improvements, sinking funds 
and other purposes .......... 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


130th Annual Report—Year 1956 


The full annual dividend of $4.00 per share on the preferred stock was paid 
quarterly during 1956, and improved earnings justified an increase in the dividend 
on the common stock to $2.50 per share, which was paid December 27, 1956. 

Interest on long-term debt decreased $2,029,097, compared with 1955, reflecting 

















Comparison 

With 1955 
Year (+) Increase 
1956 (—) Decrease 
.$465,484,696 +$33,423,279 
7,746,340 — 440,574 
.$473,231,036 +$32,982,705 
.$406,718.960 +$28,894,811 
36,473,815 — 2,031,585 
.$443,192,775  +$26,863,226 





..$ 30,038,261 +#$ 6,119,479 








the saving realized in 1956 from the 1955 refinancing. Since August 15, 1938, there 
has been a net reduction in long-term debt of $193,054,394. In the same period annual 
interest charges have been reduced $11,917,942. 

In 1956 the company added more than 2,000 new freight train cars to its fleet, 
and accelerated its car repair program. At the end of the year only 3.7% of cars 
owned were unserviceable, compared with 6.6% at the beginning of the year. 
Additional freight cars on order and continuation of the repair program should 
provide an adequate car supply in 1957. At the end of 1956 Diesel power was 
handling 86% of the company’s freight traffic, 99% of its passenger traffic, and 


83% of its yard switching. 
iLife - President 
YZ 
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Ready to be raised into position is the highest pressure, highest temperature chemical recovery 
boiler ever built for the Kraft pulping process. Constructed by the Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
the 300-ton recovery unit is located at the Southeastern Advance Bag Operation of Continental 
Can Company's Robert Gair Division in Hodge, Louisiana. 


B&W Constructing Huge Boiler 
For Robert Gair's Kraft Unit 


HODGE, LA. Construction of the 
highest pressure, highest temperature 
chemical recovery boiler ever built for 
the Kraft pulping process is nearing 
completion in Hodge, it was announced 
by The Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
builders of the new unit. 

The installation is a 300-ton recovery 
boiler for the Southern Advance Bag 
Operation of Continental Can Com- 
pany’s Robert Gair Division. Designed 
to operate at 1250 lb pressure at the 
superheater outlet, with a final steam 
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temperature of 900 degrees F., the unit 
will generate 148,000 lb of steam and 
will be capable of processing liquor re- 
sulting from the production of 300 tons 
per day of Kraft pulp. 

Construction of this high-pressure, 
high-temperature chemical recovery 
boiler by B&W is a most important ad- 
vance in steam and power generation 
for the pulp and paper industry. Power 
requirements in the industry are in- 
creasing at a much faster rate than de- 
mands for process steam. The operation 
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of this type of boiler will improve the 
over-all plant heat rate and increase 
the steam and power generated from 
the firing of recovered black liquor. The 
more efficient heat cycle will also be 
reflected in reduced power costs to the 
industry. 

B&W is currently installing other 
high-pressure, high-temperature chem- 
ical recovery boilers. One 500-ton re- 
covery unit is being engineered for a 
final steam temperature of 880 degrees 
F. Also under erection by the company 
are units designed to operate with a 
steam pressure of 1275 lb and a steam 
temperature of 900 degrees F. 


LUMBER FIRM 
CHANGES HANDS 


CENTURY, FLA. Leon S. Clancy of 
Decatur, Alabama, and Hobart Manley 
of Savannah, have taken over operation 
of the old Alger-Sullivan Lumber Com- 
pany here, which is now operating un- 
der the new corporate name of Alger- 
Sullivan Sawmill Company. 

The new owners acquired the mill 
plant, the town site and sufficient timber 
for continuation of the lumber opera- 
tions. Alger-Sullivan is one of the 
South’s oldest and best known lumber 
operations, having produced and 
shipped more than two billion board 
feet of Southern pine lumber and timber 
in its 57 years of existence. 

Both the new corporate heads are 
prominent in the pine lumber industry 
of this region. Clancy is president of 
the Southern Pine Association and presi- 
dent of Clancy Lumber Company, Inc.. 
of Grayson, Alabama. Manley is presi- 
dent of Reynolds and Manley Lumber 
Company of Savannah. 


Early Construction Slated 
On New Jackson Center 


JACKSON, MISS. A contract has 
been let by the West End Development 
Company of Jackson for construction of 
the first section of a big shopping cen- 
ter here to cost $1.2 million. 

The first units will cover 22 acres, 
contain 122,500 square feet of floor 
space and a parking area to accommo- 
date 1,200 automobiles. 

The second section will increase the 
floor space to 200,000 square feet, with 
parking space for 1.900 cars. 
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® 
CENCO'S 
NEW PORTABLE 


Karl Fischer 
Moisture 
Determinator 





This compact, self-contained instrument utilizes the popular Karl Fischer method of 
water content determination. It is extremely useful for spot checks at field stations or control 
points as well as for permanent use in small laboratories and quality control installations. 


Analyses of liquid, solid and gaseous samples are possible without removing the basic 
apparatus from the case. Samples may be measured from a few parts per million to over 50% 
water. Accuracy of determinations varies from plus or minus 10% in the 0 to 100 parts per million 
range to plus or minus 0.2% in the higher ranges. 


The unit is quickly and easily set up and plugs into any 115 volt, 60 cy. circuit. Order 
today or write for Circular No. 1278. 


No. 26800 Moisture Determinotor with case but without pipettes or chemicals $472.50 


Made under license by Phillips Petroleum Company 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


The most complete line * 3232 WEST ELEVENTH AVE., NORTH + BIRMINGHAM 4, ALA. « PHONE: 54-2433 
pectin ag ng agen BRANCHES AND OFFICES—CHICAGO + MOUNTAINSIDE, N. J.» BOSTON » DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
SANTA CLARA + TORONTO « MONTREAL + VANCOUVER » OTTAWA 


REFINERY SUPPLY COMPANY—TULSA ¢ HOUSTON 
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50 Per Cent Increase Planned 
At Chemstrand's Decatur Unit 


DECATUR, ALA. Production ca- 
pacity of the Chemstrand Corporation’s 
Acrilan acrylic fiber plant here will be 
expanded by 50 per cent, Chemstrand 
President Edward A. O'Neal, Jr., an- 
nounced. 

“The plant, now operating at its full 
production rate of 30 million pounds 
annually, will be enlarged to 45 million 
pounds: capacity. The new facilities are 
scheduled for completion in the first 
quarter of 1958,” O'Neal said. 

“With the present production capac- 
ity for Acrilan sold up, together with 
the increasing demand for the fiber in 
carpeting, blankets, jersey, women’s 
coating fabrics and the men’s wear field 
as well as for a wide range of sports 
wear fabrics and industrial uses.” 
O’Neal said, “Chemstrand found ex- 
pansion necessary.” 

“The new expansion move is a result 
of the company’s planned over-all 
growth program,” O’Neal stated. He 
pointed out, that as an integral part of 
this program, Chemstrand has a policy 
of developing Acrilan for specific end 
uses. “The resultant enthusiastic con- 
sumer acceptance for the finished prod- 
ucts of 100 per cent Acrilan carpets, 
blankets and jersey fabrics is expected 
to be in a large measure responsible for 
utilizing a substantial portion of the 
new facilities in Decatur,” he said. 


Production at Chemstrand’s Acrilan 
plant rose steadily last year and capac- 
ity production was reached earlier this 
year. The plant began production of 
Acrilan in 1952. 

Expansion is also underway at Chem- 
strand’s nylon plant at Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, which is scheduled to reach 114 
million pounds annual production ca- 
pacity during 1958. Capacity of the 
nylon plant when it began production 
in late 1953 was 50 million pounds and 
current capacity is some 59 million 
pounds per year. 


Fluoride Recovery 
Plant ls Completed 
By Olin Mathieson 


PASADENA, TEXAS. A new sodium 
silicofluoride plant, built at a cost of 
more than three-quarters of a million 
dollars, is now in full production, S. L. 
Nevins, vice president of Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation, announced 
here. 

Adjoining the high analysis Ammo- 
Phos fertilizer plant of the Plant Food 
division, the new unit recovers fluorides 


from phosphoric acid manufactured at 
this location. 

Sodium silicofluoride is used prin- 
cipally for the fluoridation of municipal 
water supplies, as a laundry scouring 
agent, as an ingredient of insecticides. 
and in the manufacture of elemental 
aluminum and ceramic glazes. 


READY-MIX CO. 
TO BUILD PLANT 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


JACKSON, MISS. A new million- 
dollar plant to manufacture light-weight 
aggregates will be built here by Jack- 
son Ready-Mix Company and Associ- 
ates. 

W. H. Day, president of the firm, 
said the plant will be located on a tract 
of more than 600 acres five miles north 
of Jackson. 

Clays from which the aggregate will 
be made are to be mined from the tract 
and treated in a large gas-fired kiln. 
The facility will serve a market area 
of most of Mississippi and portions of 
neighboring states. To employ some 40 
persons, it will be the first operation of 
its kind in Mississippi. 

The light-weight aggregates are 
building materials utilized in all phases 
of the concrete construction industry. 

Day announced also that his group 
of companies is establishing six branch 
plants to manufacture pre-stressed con- 
crete in six communities of the state. 
The company will invest another mil- 
lion dollars in these branches, he said. 





This is the new $20 million Pontiac Eastern Refinery at Purvis, Mississippi, near Hattiesburg. The big operation, located in a woodland setting, 


typifies the importance of Mississippi's rapidly growing oil 


enterprises in the state. 
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industry. It also will be a contributing factor toward development of other related 
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COLORED METALS 
OPENS FACILITY 
AT TAMPA, FLA. 


TAMPA. Opening of a metal color- 
ing plant in Tampa by Colored Metals, 
Inc., has been announced by Henry 
Toland, chairman of the Committee of 
100 of the Greater Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Located in a new building of 10,000 
square feet near West Linebaugh 
Avenue, the company applies baked 
enamel colors on metal in coils up to 
18 inches. 

The plant is located on 10 acres and 
served by a Seaboard Air Line railroad 
siding. 

Initial employment, acocrding to H. 
Frank Mayers, general manager, will 
be 15 persons. Mayers said Arthur Vin- 
ing Davis, retired chairman of the 
board of Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, is among a group of Florida busi- 
nessmen backing the company. 

Processing of the metal is completely 
automatic, through use of a 10 stage 
operation which completes 60 to 80 feet 
of metal per minute. Processes include 
cleaning, etching, undercoating, paint- 
ing and 500 degree drying. 

Production of the plant is utilized in 
the manufacture of metal awnings, 
cabanas, trailers, signs, specialty boxes 
and exterior trim and architectural fac- 
ings for buildings. 


New Tows Bought 
By Canal Barge Co. 


NEW ORLEANS. Increased use of 
low cost water transportation by the 
rapidly expanding petro-chemical in- 
dustry is evidenced by the recent pur- 
chase of a specially-designed four-barge 
integrated tow being built for Canal 
Barge Company of New Orleans by 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh. 

The barges were designed by Robert 
Macy, Consulting Engineer of Pasca- 
goula, Mississippi, in cooperation with 
Canal engineers. 

The lead and trail barges, having one 
rake and one square end, will be 240 
feet long, 50 feet wide, and 14 feet 6 
inches deep. The two remaining barges, 
each 135 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 
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14 feet 6 inches deep, will be square at 
both ends, thus providing an almost 
unbroken hull line when made up in a 
single tow. 

These double-skin, welded _ steel 
barges have been designed to carry a 
variety of liquid chemicals. Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the tank com- 
partments are to be equipped with 
nickel clad linings to prevent corrosion 
and eliminate contamination of cargo. 
Stainless steel heater coils will be in- 


stalled in selected compartments for the 
purpose of maintaining uniform tem- 
peratures on some of the cargo while 
en route from loading to discharge 
ports. The piping installation in each 
barge has been arranged to provide 
great flexibility in loading and unload- 
ing mixed liquid cargos. 

The barges are to operate as a unit 
and are believed to be the first double- 
skin integrated tow designed specifical- 
ly for movement of petro-chemicals. 








One Source For Your 
Laboratory Needs... 


W. H. Curtin & Company provides 
one dependable source for all of 
your laboratory requirements. Four 
warehouses and three sales offices 
strategically located in cities of the 
South and Southwest are staffed 
with experienced technical person- 
nel and equipped with the most 
modern facilities to handle your re- 
quirements Curtin Technical Repre- 
sentatives are ready to help you 
with your laboratory problems and 
assist in the selection and service 
of your equipment. Our subsidiary, 
Curtin de Mexico, S.A. de C.V., in 
Mexico City offers these same serv- 
ices in Mexico. Save time and money 
by ordering everything from Curtin 
—where complete stocks and facili- 
ties assure you of the best of service. 


DOMESTIC 
EXPORT? 


URTIN & CO. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS, FURNITURE & CHEMICALS 
Houston - Dallas - New Orleans 


Satablished 1922 0.5% Jacksonville Mexico City 
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This handsome structure is an architect's conception of Gordon Foods’ new plant. Located in Atlanta, this new plant will be about three times as 
large as Gordon's present facilities. The food unit will be one-story, containing 164,000 square feet of manufacturing floor area. The building 
to house the offices will be two-stories high. A feature of the building is a ‘‘ponded”’ roof which will provide cooling on an area equivalent to 
4, acres. Costing approximately $3 million, Gordon's new plant will greatly step up its capacity. 


Stacks of Snacks 





Gordon Foods Begins Work 
On $3 Million Unit In Atlanta 


ATLANTA. Initial phases of con- 
struction are underway here on the 
modern new plant and general offices of 
Gordon Foods, a division of Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc. One of the largest plants 
in the United States for manufacturing 
potato chips and other snack items, the 
Gordon Foods unit will cost, including 
new machinery, approximately three 
million dollars. 

The food plant will be one-story, con- 
taining 164,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing floor area. The building to house 
the offices will be two-stories high, and 
will cover approximately 16,000 square 
feet. Parking areas will be provided for 
personnel and visitors, and several hun- 
dred tons of air conditioning capacity 
will be installed. The roof of the plant 
will be “ponded” and will hold 100,000 
gallons of water which will provide cool- 
ing on an area equivalent to 41% acres. 

Gordon’s new plant will be about 
three times as large as the present loca- 


tion on Sylvan Road, S.W. At peak 
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production, an estimated 30 per cent 
more employees will be needed. Potato 
chip production will be stepped up to 
a capacity of two tons per hour with 
the new machinery, and the installa- 
tion of automatic ovens will make pos- 
sible the baking of five tons of cakes 
and cookies an hour. New machinery 
will almost double the production of 
peanuts, salted nut meats and peanut 
butter sandwiches. The separate build- 
ing housing the transportation depart- 
ment will have facilities for mainte- 
nance of all trucks. 


Greyhound Depot 
Opens In Richmond 
RICHMOND. Greyhound has opened 


a new $1.5 million terminal in Rich- 
mond. The new facility occupies 88,000 
square feet of floor space. 

Designed to handle 95 Greyhound ar- 
rivals and departures a day, the new 
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terminal will have an average of 10,000 
persons moving in and out each day. 
The depot is owned jointly by Rich- 
mond Greyhound Lines and the Atlan- 
tic Greyhound Corporation. 

The new building is faced with 
granite and blue porcelain enamel 
trimmed in aluminum. It is two stories 
high and fully air conditioned. Also 
incorporated are service facilities for 
the buses which operate through Rich- 
mond. 

On the main floor a large waiting 
room has seating accommodations for 
144 persons, and the loading area can 
handle 24 vehicles at one time. 


Textile Processing Unit 
Planned For Blacksburg 
BLACKSBURG, S. C. A new plant 


to employ some 150 persons will be 
built here by the Dodgville Finishing 
Company. 

The Blacksburg Chamber of Com- 
merce said the Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts headquartered firm will be the 
only textile processing plant of its kind 
in South Carolina. 

The plant will process synthetic 
marquisettes in durable finish and will 
employ about 80 persons the first year 
before expanding to 150. 
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Borden's Cheese Division 
Completed At East Point 


This Latest Move Marks Full Development 
Of Georgia's Empire Industrial District 


ATLANTA. Completion of the Bor- 
den Company’s new Cheeze Division 
warehouse, sales office and biscuit plant 
at East Point, Georgia marks the full 
development of the Empire Industrial 
District and another major step in the 
planned industrialization of the South- 
east. It is also a major event in Berden’s 
celebration of 100 years in American 
business. 

This new, one-story, completely air- 
cenditioned brick structure will serve 
as headquarters for the district offices 
of the Borden Cheese Division serving 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 

Located at 1050 Oakleigh Drive in 
East Point, a suburb of Atlanta, the 
new plant will combine for the first 
time under one roof Borden’s Atlanta 
district sales office. cheese warehousing 
facilities and the biscuit production 
lines. The modern building will also 
house a quality control laboratory for 
the biscuit operation. 

Sixty-five thousand square feet of 
space are contained in the completely 
air-conditioned building. It boasts 8,- 
330 square feet of refrigerated storage 
space to supply a complete line of 
Borden’s Cheese for distribution 
throughout the Southeast. 

Prior to the advent of this plant, the 
biscuit manufacturing operation was 
located, since October, 1950, in rented 
quarters at 1200 Chattahoochee Avenue 
in Atlanta. The district sales office and 


cheese warehouse previously was |lo- 
cated at 718 Bluff St., S. W., Atlanta. 

Borden’s Cheese Division opened its 
first branch in Atlanta on Jan. 1, 1944 
and has since been forced to move to 
larger quarters three separate times in 
order to meet the demands of expand- 
ing business in the Southeast. 

Ralph Peterson is manager of the 
Atlanta branch, in charge of sales and 
warehousing. Chester R. LaBudde is 
superintendent of the biscuit plant 
which will expand its production facili- 
ties from one production line to four 
in the new location. Borden’s joins 20 
other large firms who have located in 
newly constructed plants and ware- 
houses in the 210 area Empire Indus- 
trial District of East Point, developed 
by the Central of Georgia Railroad on 
its right of way. 


N. Carolina Firm 
Slates $3 Million 


Expansion Project 
HIGH POINT, N. C. An immediate 


expansion, to cost some $3 million, has 
been announced here by New England 
Industries, Inc., an organization which 
moved to High Point last year. 

The company’s present investment 
here is approximately $2.5 million. 


Thus the expansion will more than 
double the value of facilities. 

Product of the firm is chipboard 
which is made from ground-up scrap 
wood impregnated with resin and 
pressed into sheets of varying sizes and 
thicknesses. 

New buildings to be added are a 
main building to house three of the new 
giant presses which compress the ma- 
terials. and a smaller building for 
finishing operations. 

Also included in the new expansion 
will be the installation of hard-surfaced 
roads through the property. The addi- 
tional facilities will mean an increase of 
about 25 for an operation which is 
largely automatic and will bring the 
work force to about 40. 


Charles’ Tampa 
Unit Is Opened 


TAMPA. Opening of a Tampa af- 
filiate of the Charles Sales Company, 
plumbing supplies distributor, has been 
announced by Henry Toland, chairman 
of the Committee of 100 of the Greater 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 

The affiliate is the third in Florida 
for the company and the eighth in the 
nation. Charles Sales is the world’s 
largest distributor of one of their lines, 
Kohler of Kohler plumbing supplies. 

A 30,000 square foot warehouse at 
123 B, Hookers Point, was chosen for 
the Tampa operation by owners 
Charles, Joseph and Kermit Gordon. 
Main offices of the firm are in Miami. 

Initial employment at the Tampa op- 
eration will be eight persons, with esti- 
mated increase to 25, according to plant 
manager Tom Williams, a_ native 
Tampan. 
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ALABAMA 
Bessemer—Natco Corp., R. A. Shipley, 
Pres., clay conduit pipe. Home office: Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Operation est. to begin July, 


1957. $2.1 million. (C) 

Birmingham—Hahha Steel Corp., 
sional sheet metal. Operation est. 
July, 1957. $500,000. (B) 

Birmingham—vU. S. Pipe & Foundry, coke 
ovens. Operation est. to begin late 1957. $1 
million, (B) 

Greenville—Butler Marine Mfg. 
In operation, $35,000. (B) 

Listerhill—Reynolds Metals Co., alumi- 
num sheet mill. Operation est. to begin late 
1957. $60 million. (D) 

Mobile—Mobile Ship Repair, reactivating 
ship yard. Operation est. to begin late 1957 
(E) 


dimen- 
to begin 


Co., boats. 


ARKANSAS 

Foreman—Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co., ce- 
ment plant. Operation est. to begin by 1958. 
$15 million. (C) 

Magnolia—Vitkin Mfg. Co., quilted lin- 
ings. Moving from Chicago, Operation est. 
to begin May, 1957. $100,000. (B) 

West Helena—Skyway Luggage Co., Hen- 
ry L. Kotkins, Pres.; molded luggage. brief 
cases. Home office: Seattle, Wash. Opera- 
tion est. to begin June, 1957. $750,000. (C) 


FLORIDA 

Arcadia—C entral Transformer Corp., 
transformers. Home Office: Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Const. est. to begin in late 1958. (C) 

Dade County—Oolite Crushed Stone Co., 
crushed limestone. $1 million. 

Ft. Lauderdale—Broward Asphalt Corp., 
asphalt mixed products. Const. est. to begin 
late 1956. (B) 

Ft. Lauderdale—Mutschler Brothers Co., 
wooden kitchen cabinets. 

Hollywood—Florida Extrustions, Inc., 
aluminum extrusions. Operation began late 
1956. (B) 

Hollywood—Rocwall Co., concrete. 

Jacksonville—Simms Bros., Inc., yachts. 


Lake City—Southern Wood Preserving 
Co., lumber. Operation began late 1956. 
$350,000. (B) 

Miami—A & P Food Stores, food ware- 
house. 


Miami—A & P Food Stores, George Stutz, 
Pres.; food warehouse. Operation est. to 
begin’ Nov., 1957. $2 million. (B) 

Miami—Florida International Engine Serv- 
ice, engine overhaul. Operation began late 
1956. (B) 

Miami—Fli Rosenberg. 
Operation began late 1956. 

Opalocka—Aluminum Sanenan Corp. of 
Florida. anodizing. Operation began Jan., 
1957. (B) 

Orlando—The Borden Co., milk ice cream. 
Operation to begin late 1957. 

Palm Beach—Air Products, Inc., com- 
pressed gases. Operation est. to begin sum- 
mer, 1957. 

Pompano Beach—Cartwright Metals Prod- 
ucts Co. Operation began May 7, 1957. 

Pompano Beach — International Service 
Co., Inc., precast concrete seawalls. (B) 

Pompano Beach—U. §. Plastics of Florida, 
Inc., fiberglass boats. 


—. handbags. 
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The following is a summary of major industrial plants reported 
to the RECORD during the month of March, 
mation has been checked with the Southern Association of 
Science and Industry and various state development agencies. 

Number of employees is indicated by the code: A (under 25); 
B (25-100); C (100-250); D (250-1000); and E (over 1000). 


1957. This infor- 


St. Petersburg—Houston Corp., F. E. 
natural gas. Operation est. 
to begin July, 1958. $132,657,000. (D) 


Vero Beach—Cannarsa Organ Co., organs. 


GEORGIA 
Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., electronic 
tions research. (C) 

Atlanta—Mar-Lee Ink, Inc., 

Atlanta—Posey-Lynn Co., 
equipment. $100,000. 

Atlanta—Prager Brush Co., Marietta St., 
N.W., paint brushes. 

Atlanta—Square D Co., assembly plant. 
Operation est. to begin late 1957. $500,000. 

Atlanta—Trailmobile, Inc., Arizona Ave., 
servicing. 

Camilla—Royal Bros. Poultry Co., Arnie 
and Dan Royal, Owners; poultry processing. 
Operation began April, 1957. (C) 

Chamblee—Unipress Co., Inc., Peachtree 
Industrial Blvd., clothes pressing machin- 
ery. Moving from Minneapolis, Minn. Un- 
der construction, $1 million, (D) 

Claxton—Claxton Mfg. Co., Inc., Bernard 
Scharack, Pres.; ladies’ lingerie. Operation 
began April, 1957. $150,000. (C) 

Forest Park—Southern States Grain Proc- 
ied Co., feed processing plant. $250,000. 
(B) 

Gainesville—Benson’s Bakery, Al 
Dist. Mgr.;: bakery. Home office: 
Ga. Operation began March, 1957. 

Loganville—Bar’s Products, 
freeze. (B) 

Savannah—Hydro-Pak Co., fertilizers. 

Savannah—Southern Nitrogen Co., Inc., 
ammonia and nitrogen solutions, In produc- 
tion. $14 million. 

Swainsboro—Diamond Bros., Hwy. 80, Sol 
Diamond, Vice Pres.; furniture. Operation 
began April, 1957. (C) 

Vidalia—Belk-Matthews, department store. 


Atlanta — Telecommunications 


communica- 


ink. $100,000. 
transportation 


Stone, 
Athens, 
(B) 


Inc., anti- 


KENTUCKY 


Calvert City—Air Reduction Chemical Co., 
methyl butynol, methyl pentynol. 

Hopkinsville—West Kentucky Liquid Fer- 
tilizer Co., liquid fertilizer. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge—The Borden Co., Jack De- 
Cordova, Pres.; milk, Const. began early 
1957. $600,000. (C) 

Braithwaite—Freeport Sulphur Co., E. D. 
Wingfield, Vice Pres.; nickel and cobalt re- 
finery. Operation est. to begin summer, 1959. 

Harahan—Nat Buring Packing Co. of 
Louisiana, Inc.. sausage and related prod- 
ucts, $588,200. (B) 

New Orleans—Baroid Div., National Lead 
Co., Industrial Canal: baroid. Overation 
est, to begin August, 1957, $1.2 million. (B) 
Industrial 
Pres.; drilling 
to begin May 





comet Wells, Vice 

plant. Operation est. 
1957, $1 million. 
Shreveport—Commercial Metals Co. of 
Pa oo Inc., William A. Bushman, Mer.; 
— oa plant. Operation began April, 
1957. ) 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Baltimore Fur Service Co., 23- 
25 S. Gay St., M. J. Mogavero, Owner; fur 
cleaning for wholesalers. 

Timonium Industrial 
Charles A. Miller, Pres. ; 
ification filters. 


Products Co., 
polishing and clar- 


MISSISSIPPI 


Clarksdale—Stephens-Adamson 
veyors. $337,000. (B) 

Cleveland—Misceramic 
L. McMullen, Pres.; 
tile. 


Co.,  con- 


Tile, Inc., William 
wall and floor ceramic 


Ellisville—Colonial Canneries ,Inc., Charles 
Singara, Pres.; froxen foods. $200,000. (C) 
Hazlehurst — Modglin Co., Ine., Al Wise, 


Pres. ; plastic, metal wood fabrication. $150,- 
000. (B) 

Hernando—McCandless Packing Co., 
McCandless, Pres.; meat packing. 
(B) 


Cecil 
$250,000. 


Jackson—Atlas Tile & Brick Co., 
Industrial Dist., Paul Jones, 
tural tile, $900,000, 

Jackson—The Borden Co., 
ton, Pres.; fluid milk, Operation est. to be- 
gin 1957. $450,000. (C) 

Jackson—Chemell Hatcheries of Gaines- 
ville, Ga., Flowood Industrial Dist., C. E. 


Flowood 
Pres.; struc- 


Randall Albrit- 


Perrin, Mgr.: baby chicks, Operation est, to 
begin 1957. $100,000. 
Jackson—Jackson Ready-Mix Co. & Asso- 


ciates, W. Day, Pres.; 
gregates. $1 million. (B) 


Jackson—Woodcraft, Inc., William §S. 
Towns, Jr., Pres.: evpress furniture. Opera- 
tion to begin 1957, $20,000. 


Maben—lInternational 
wood facility. 


Pascagoula—Coastal Chemical Corp., Ow- 
en Cooper, Pres.; fertilizer plant. Subsid- 
iary of Mississippi Chemical Corp. of Yazoo 
City, Miss. $7 million. 


Vardaman—Gold Crest Sales Co., 
Montgomery, Pres.; 
$50,000. (B) 


West Point—B & M Co., Wilson Simmons, 
Pres.; boat paddles, fishing poles. $30,000. 
(B) 


lightweight ag- 


Paper Co., pulp- 


Roy A. 
sweet potato packing. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Aberdeen—A & M Karagheusian, Inc., 
rugs. (D) 

Burlington—Webco Dyers, Inc., dye and 
finish textiles. (B) 

Charlotte—Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., 
processed cotton waste. (C) 

Cherryville—Sweetree Mills, Inc., sweat- 
ers. (B) 

Fayetteville—The Borden Co., formalde- 


hyde, Operations est. to begin during 1957. 
Matthews—Consolidated Brass Co., found- 
(B) 


ry. 

Monroe—Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., hard- 
ware. (C) 

Rockwell—Rowan Industries, Inc., night- 
ware, (C) 

Thomasville—Lancaster House, Inc., living 


room furniture. (C) 


Waynesville — Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
textile machinery. (B) 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City—American Iron & Machine 
Works, 518 N. Indiana, M. G. McCool, Pres. : 
oil field tools. $500,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Duncan—Dunecan Undergarment Co., 
dergarments. (B) 


Orangeburg—Quality. Quilting Corp., Jo- 
seph Sarauiz, Pres.; quilting. Operation est. 
to begin May, 1957. $50,000. 


un- 


May, 1957 











pinata 
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TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga — Super Tufter Machine Co., 
Daisey St., J. Albert Cobble, Sr., Pres.; tex- 
tile tufting machines. Home office: Ft. Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. $175,000. (C) 


Erwin—W. R, Grace & Co., J. Peter Grace, 
Pres.; uranium, thorium, rare earth alloys. 
Operation began March, 1957, (B) 


Huntland—Lyon, Inc., tableware and buff- 
ing wheels. Home office: Detroit, Mich. 
Operation est. to begin spring, 1957. (C) 


Jamestown—Fentress Ready-Mix Co., Guy 
Williams, Pres.; ready-mix concrete. 


Tullahoma—Tnhermo-Form Co., Inc., R. L. 
Kilts, Pres.; aircraft wing ‘‘skins.’’ Home 
office: El Segundo, Calif. 


TEXAS 


Abilene—The Borden Co., fluid milk. Op- 
eration to begin in 1957. 


Amarillo—The Borden Co., milk and _ ice 
cream, Operation to begin in 1957. 


Beaumont—The Borden Co., milk. Oper- 
ation to begin in 1957. 


Brownsville—Olympic Ceramic Tile Corp.., 
P. O. Box 1887, Andrew A. Yarte, Pres., 
glazed floor and wail tiles. Operation began 
February, 1957. $300,000, (B) 


Chambers County—Warren Petroleum 
Corp., petroleum gas. Subsidiary of Gulf 
Oil Corp. Operation est, to begin late 1957. 
$2 million. 


Hurst—Anadite, Inc., Glenn Boehmer. 
Pres.; metal finishing. Operation began 
April, 1957. $500,000. 

Odessa—El Paso Natural Gas Products 


Co., motor and aviation gasoline. 


San Antonio—San Antonio Chemicals, Inc., 
alkali salt. Operation began March, 1957. 


VIRGINIA 


Arlington—Western Electric Co., 


ware- 
house distribution unit. 


Bellwood—Reyno'lds Metals Co., foil-lam- 
inated cartons. Operation est, to begin late 
1957. 

Blacksburg—New Yorker Cheese Co., 
cheddar cheese, Began operation in late 1956. 

Buchanan—Robot Devices, Inc., button 
materials. Began operation in late 1956. 


East Lebanon—Russell Mfg. Corp., Joseph 
Alphonso, Gen. Megr.; garments. Operation 
began April, 1957. 


Laurel—Virginia Wood Preserving Corp., 
wood preserving. In operation, 


Martinsville—Virginia Glass Products 
Corp,. flat glass products. Operation est. to 
begin in late 1957. 


New Market—New Market Mfg. Co., 
women’s knit sportswear. Operation est, to 
begin late 1957. 


Norton—Joy Mfg. Co., 


distribution ware- 
house. 


Richmond—Meltex Fabrics, Inc., lingerie. 
Operation began late 1956. 
Richmond—Southern States Cooperative 


Feed Mill, feeds. Operation est. to begin 


* late 1957. 


Roanoke—D & M Concrete Specialties Co., 
concrete products. Operation est. to begin 
late 1957. 


Newport News—Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, coal terminal, $8 million. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Institute—Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
chemical plant. Multi-million, 


Kenona—Ashland Oil and Refining Co. 


Marshall County—Federal Power Co., com- 
pressor station. $3.6 million. 


May, 1957 MANUFACTU 


ARKANSAS 
REPORTERS 





Everett Tucker, Jr., Manager of the Industrial 
Department, Chamber of Commerce, Little Rock. 


William P. Rock, Executive Director, Arkansas 
Industrial Development Commission. 





Frank W. Cantrell, Managing Director of the 
Arkansas State Chamber of C ce. 
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In the striking view shown above is the much- 
publicized Chesapeake Bay Bridge at Annap- 
olis, Maryland. In constructing the bridge the 
builders used Solite lightweight aggregate 
which is said to have saved 6,000 tons of 
structural deadweight. Solite is described as 
a lightweight manufactured aggregate made 
from slate taken from natural slate forma- 
tions. Its special characteristics result, how- 
ever, from the manufacturing process. 


At Richmond, Virginia, the State Office Build- 
ing shown at right is 4,000 tons lighter as 
the result of the use of Solite lightweight 
aggregate, according to Southern Lightweight 
Aggregate Company. In this case, the compa- 
ny added, Solite also reduced the cost of 
marble facing through an aggregate transfer 
process. 
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McLean Firm 
Buys Carolina 
Express Lines 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. Carolina 
Motor Express Lines, Inc., a Class | 
motor freight common carrier connect- 
ing the Midwest with the Southeast, has 
become a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
McLean Trucking Company, it was an- 
nounced by McLean president Paul P. 
Davis. 

The acquisition of CMX, as the car- 
rier is commonly known, culminated 
five years of management and opera- 
tion of the line by McLean Trucking 
Company, under temporary authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The purchase price was approxi- 
mately one half million dollars, made 
up of a cash payment plus a guaranty 
to CMX creditors. CMX was an Indiana 
corporation in the hands of a receiver 
when McLean Trucking Company took 
over its management and operation 
February 18, 1952. 

CMX creditors were paid December 
20, 1956, in accordance with a McLean 
Plan of Arrangement for this purpose. 
The Plan of Arrangement was approved 
by the Referee in the case, Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Paul A. Pfister, on July 9. 
1956, in Indianapolis. Ind. 


Misceramic Tile 
Building Its Plant 
At Cleveland, Miss. 


CLEVELAND, MISS. Under con- 
struction here is a new plant for the re- 
cently-formed Misceramic Tile. Inc.. 
which will manufacture various types of 
wall and floor ceramic tile and other 
forms of building tiles and accessories. 

J. D. Wise, Sr.. of Hazelhurst is chair- 
man of the board and William L. Me- 
Mullen of Brookhaven is president. 

The plant is the outgrowth of recent 
geological surveys which showed that 
large deposits of clay and other non- 
metallic minerals are available in the 
area, and the new enterprise here will 
stimulate further development of these 
minerals. 


May, 1957 





“It's kinda’ fun to work to such close tolerances 
again—Eh! Miss Fink!"’ 


Palm Container 
Is Acquired By 
Atlanta Paper 


ATLANTA. Atlanta Paper Company, 
one of the nation’s leading packaging 
manufacturers, has acquired full owner- 
ship of Palm Container Corporation of 
3600 N. W. 59th Street, Miami. An- 
nouncement of the purchase was made 
by Arthur L. Harris, president of At- 
lanta Paper and chairman of the board 
of Palm Container. The parent com- 
pany has held a substantial interest in 
Palm for more than a year. 

Harris said that Atlanta Paper pur- 
chased all the issued and outstanding 
stock held by Samuel and Seymour 
Kagan and Mitchell Fried. Details of 
the purchase price and the amount of 
stock involved were not disclosed. Sey- 
mour Kagan, who formerly served as 
President, will remain with the com- 
pany. Morris Malmad of Miami will di- 
rect Palm Container as vice president 
and general manager. 

Palm was established in 1955 as a 
Florida corporation engaged in the 
manufacture of corrugated shipping 
containers, sold throughout southern 
Florida. 

Atlanta Paper Company is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of carry-home car- 
tons for the beer and soft drink trade. 
It is also the country’s leading producer 
of multiple unit packaging for grocery 
and household products as well as a 
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complete line of corrugated containers 
and folding boxes. In December, the 
Atlanta company voted to merge with 
The Mead Corporation, one of the top 
ten paper producers. Annual volume of 
the combined companies is approxi- 
mately $200-million. 

In announcing acquisition of Palm 
Container, Harris said that the move 
was part of a planned expansion pro- 
gram of The Mead Corporation in the 
container field. Harris added that the 
corporation envisioned expansion of 
Palm’s facilities. 


NEW PROGRAM 
UNDERWAY AT 
CHANCE VOUGHT 


DALLAS. Chance Vought Aircraft 
here has underway a new design pro- 
gram for development of an advanced 
carrier-based fighter for the United 
States Navy, it was disclosed in the com- 
pany’s recently-released annual report. 

The backlog of unfilled orders to- 
taled $508 million as of the end of 1956, 
or more than double the total of $214 
million reported at the end of 1955. 

The company’s employment increased 
during 1956 to reach a current total 
of more than 14,000. Wages and sal- 
aries totaling $71,512,000 last year, and 
Chance Vought’s suppliers received 
$55,896,000 for inventory materials. 

The report pointed out that the back- 
log of orders call for increased produc- 
tion this year and schedule the produc- 
tion of aircraft missiles into 1959. 


Charles Dennery 
Opens Supply Unit 
In New Orleans 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. A new bakery 


and ice cream industry supply plant. 
said to be the largest in the South, has 
been opened here by Charles Dennery. 
Inc. 

In the company’ s expansion program. 
floor space was increased from 66,000 
square feet to 90,000 square feet. Cooler 
space was quadrupled, kettle room ca- 
pacity was doubled and can-handling 
capacity tripled. 

Research and quality control labora- 
tories are in the new building, as well 
as a research bakery and an auditorium 
for lectures and demonstrations. 

The firm has been in operation since 
1894 and was the first confectioners’ 
supply house in the South. 
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Easy changeover from two to four or six nozzles is featured in the new automatic Filamatic liquid filler recently introduced by the National Instru- 
ment Company of Baltimore. The basic unit consists of a detachable, 2-nozzle filler electronically synchronized to a conveyor and bottle escape- 
ment mechanism. This Automatic Filamatic features a no vial-no fill device; an electronic variable speed drive; micrometer dial volume adjustment 
and interchangeable piston pumps to cover the range of one-twentieth ounce to 8 ounces per fill. The Filamatic fills directly from drum or con- 


tainer. 





FISK INFRARED INSTITUTE | 
TO SPONSOR AUGUST MEET 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Fisk Uni- 
versity is sponsoring its Eighth Annual 
Infrared Spectroscopy Institute during 
the week of August 26-30, 1957. The 
Fisk Infrared Institute serves to intro- 
duce chemists, biologists, physicists, 
and engineers to infrared spectroscopy 
and its use in industrial and academic 
research and in teaching. 

This year faculty includes Dr. 
Edward Covington, E. I. Dupont De- 
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Nemours Company, Dr. David N. 
Kendall, Kendall Research Labora- 
tories, Dr. Van Zandt Williams, The 
Perkin-Elmer Corporation, Dr. Ernest 
A. Jones of Vanderbilt University, Dr. 
James R. Lawson of Tennessee A and I 
State University and Dr. Nelson Fuson 
of Fisk University. 

Morning sessions will be devoted to 
introductory lectures, afternoons to 
laboratory work, and evenings to lec- 
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tures on more advanced topics of a 
specialized nature. Laboratory facilities 
will include a variety of single and 
double beam spectrometers of recent 
commercial design which will permit 
covering a spectral range from the 
visible to the far infrared. 


Besides being introduced to the 
methods and scope of infrared spectros- 
copy, Institute participants have ample 
opportunity during the week to discuss 
problems of their own particular inter- 
est with the Institute faculty. 

Further information as well as ap- 
plication forms may be obtained by 
writing Nelson Fuson, Infrared Spec- 
troscopy Institute, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


May, 1957 
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How AY. S. Senator May Hid Businessmen 


A former Governor of Georgia, now junior United States 
Senator from that state, tells in this exclusive story his ideas 
of what a legislator in Washington can do to be of particular 


help to the businessmen back home .. . 


How can a United States Senator be 
of maximum help to businessmen? 

That is a most important question 
and one to which I have given consider- 
able thought. It is one which I would 
not presume to answer except in the 
light of how I, as one Senator, feel I 
can assist the businessmen of my State. 


¢ 
¥, 
5 
| 
: 
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By HERMAN TALMADGE 


As | see my job after four months 
in the United States Senate, it is my 
opinion that there are five major ways 
in which I, as Junior Senator from the 
State of Georgia, can be of maximum 
service to Georgia businessmen and the 
nation. 

The first and most important way is 


crystal clear. In the very words of the 
oath of office which I took the day that 
I was sworn in, it is to “uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

I have said many times and have 
reiterated in testimony before a com- 
mittee of the U. S. Congress that I am 








Senator Herman Talmadge is shown seated, center, during a discussion held at the 1954 Southern Governors Conference when he was Governor 
of Georgia. At his right is Johnston Murray, then Governor of Oklahoma, and at Talmadge’s left is H. M. Conway, Jr., of Conway Publications. 
Standing (left to right) ore James Crist, chairman of the board of the Southern Association of Science and Industry, and Dr. Frank J. Soday, SASt 
president. 
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a strict and undeviating constitutional 
fundamentalist who believes that the 
Constitution of the United States means 
word for word what it says. 

I believe wholeheartedly in every one 
of the freedoms guaranteed therein, in- 
cluding those most vital to businessmen 
and manufacturers. Among these is the 
right to freedom of enterprise. 

It is freedom of enterprise that has 
enabled ambitious and talented busi- 
nessmen to use all their initiative in 
finding new ways of satisfying con- 
sumers’ needs and desires. 

It is the free enterprise system that 
has so greatly stimulated the energies 
of our people that we produce by far 
more goods and services per capita 
than any other country in the world. 

Because our productivity is high, our 
standard of living is high. 

Because of our love of individual 
freedom and our amazing productivity 
we have, under God’s guidance, become 
a nation of unparalleled economic 
strength and military power. 

To do all in my humble capacity as 
one of 96 Senators to keep our nation 
on the path of freedom and righteous- 
ness is, as I see it, the most vital way 
in which I can serve the people of 
Georgia and their businessmen and 
manufacturers. 

Included in such freedom of enter- 
prise are such important corollary con- 
stitutional guarantees as protection 
from deprivation of life, liberty or 


property without due process of law, ° 


the right to seek damages in court, the 
right to equal protection of the law, 
and above all the duty to resist Federal 
encroachment against the rights of the 
states and their citizens. 


Encroachments 


In my address delivered before a 
Joint Session of the Georgia General 
Assembly recently I spelled out a few 
of these encroachments in the field of 
business. I pointed out several ways in 
which during the past ten years the 
growth of this nation, the greatest of 
any decade in our history, has been 
threatened by irresponsible Federal 
Government fiscal policies. 

The brave pronouncement of stabiliz- 
ing the cost of living has fallen by the 
wayside. 

The policy of hard money for the 
people and easy money for bureaucrats 
does not make sense. 

During the coming fiscal year the 
Federal Government expects to collect 
in taxes out of the people of this coun- 
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try the stupendous total of $75.8 bil- 
lion. 

This means that about one-sixth of 
the gross national product of the coun- 
try is to be paid in taxes to the govern- 
ment. 

One wonders how long this nation 
will survive such a drain on_ its 
economy. 

In this connection I am going to do 
all I can to achieve a $51% billion re- 
duction in the proposed budget for 
1957-58. I promised in my campaign 
platform, and I pledge anew, my de- 
termination to press for a systematic 
beginning on debt reduction, an end 
to deficit spending, better budgetary 
control, an across-the-board reduction 
in federal income tax rates and an end 
to further federal encroachment upon 
the revenue sources of state and local 
governments. 


Reflection Needed 


Washington needs to pause for re- 
flection and for a_ re-evaluation to 
realize fully once again from whence 
comes all freedom, strength, security 
and all those precious attributes identi- 
fied with our growth as a nation. 

As I stated in my speech to the 
Georgia General Assembly, there must 
be an instillment of sound business 
practices into the Government. 

That is why I do not favor giving 
the President blank check authority to 
parcel out foreign aid. Some of this 
money would be used to develop indus- 
try and agriculture in other countries, 
the products of which would be placed 
in direct competition with those of our 
own domestic industries and farms. 

As I went on to state in the same 
speech to the Georgia General As- 
sembly, it is high time that there be a 
solid determination on the part of all 
public servants to keep faith with the 
people. 

There must be a renewed respect for 
the true meaning of the Constitution 
and a respect for law as it is written. 

To do all I can to uphold these basic 
principles and ideals is, as I see it, my 
first and most important duty to the 
businessmen, manufacturers, and peo- 
ple of Georgia and of the Nation. 

My second most important task is to 
help protect American endeavors of all 
kinds against economic and political 
injustices, within and without, which 
deprive them of a fair chance and 
equality of opportunity. 

I believe in vigorous, healthy com- 
petition, in a fair field for all without 
fear or favor. 
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That is why I insisted in my cam- 
paign platform that American workers 
be protected against cutthroat competi- 
tion from abroad, and expressed un- 
alterable opposition to the dumping in 
this country of Japanese textiles manu- 
factured at slave-labor wages, and 
favored enactment of fair and reason- 
able restrictions on such imports. 

That is why I have joined in sponsor- 
ing at this session of Congress legisla- 
tion which would protect our domestic 
plywood and veneer industry from such 
unfair competition from abroad. 

That is also why I pledged myself 
to demand that government cease doing 
for foreign nations what it does not do 
for people here at home. 

As a result I was one of the minority 
who voted against the Eisenhower pro- 
posal with respect to the Middle Best 
I could do no other. 

There is a great deal more that gov- 
ernment should and can do to protect 
American business, not only abroad but 
at home. I have been, and shall always 
be, on the alert to improve the insti- 
tutions and procedures whereby busi- 
ness competition is kept healthy and 
sound. 

Thus on January 17 of this year, to 
take but one example, I introduced a 
measure which since has become the 
basis for a Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee bill which it is hoped in due 
course will become the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act of 1957. This 
measure has the endorsement of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
all national and regional poultry or- 
ganizations represented in the Associ- 
ated Poultry and Egg Industries. 


Poultry Industry Grows 


It vests in the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the authority to establish reason- 
able criteria and procedures for effec- 
tive inspection, and avoids arbitrary re- 
quirements by granting to the Secretary 
sufficient discretion and latitude to re- 
vise those criteria and procedures in 
the light of experience and altered cir- 
cumstances. 

It is, of course, not in any wise a 
reflection upon the poultry industry 
which, since World War II, has spent 
an estimated half billion dollars in 
modernizing its processing plants and 
facilities to make them as sanitary as 
the most modern kitchen, and current- 
ly is spending from its profits each year 
a total of $2.5 million for inspection 
of its products under the voluntary pro- 
gram presently provided by the United 
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States Department of Agriculture. 

On the contrary, its backing through- 
out the poultry industry is striking evi- 
dence of the high regard which the in- 
dustry has for the welfare of the con- 
sumers of the nation. 

The measure is sufficiently strict in 
its requirements to assure absolute pro- 
tection of the consuming public, and 
yet reasonable enough in its restrictions 
as to impose no unbearable hardship 
on the industry. 

It protects not only one of our lead- 
ing industries but one that is also the 
nation’s leading producer of poultry. 
Last year Georgia farmers produced 
over 200 million broilers, more than 
the next two leading broiler-producing 
States—Arkansas and Texas—com- 
bined. 


Public Interest 


Moreover, our poultry products are 
consumed throughout the nation and 
substantial quantities thereof move in 
interstate and foreign commerce. The 
marketing of wholesome poultry prod- 
ucts is affected with the public interest 
and directly affects the welfare of all 
the people of this nation. 

As our society becomes more com- 
plex, as our population expands and as 
technological advances promote greater 
production and automation, it will be- 
come increasingly important that we 
have wise and sensitive regulations 
which will uphold the freedom of in- 
dividual business enterprise and pro- 
tect business and industry against force, 
fraud, exploitation and injury. 

As in the case of Georgia poultry 
producers, I hope that all processors 
and manufacturers will let me know 
what kind of protection they need, will 
give me their expert advice and par- 
ticipation in devising sound legislation 
and lend me their support in securing 
its enactment. 

The third duty which a Senator owes 
to his constituents and the nation is 
that of making known to all groups, 
and especially businessmen, the various 
types of aid which are available. It is 
one of the many ways open to a Sena- 
tor to help taxpayers get their full dol- 
lar’s worth of the services which they 
have bought with their hard-earned tax 
dollars. 

Our government, unlike those in 
totalitarian countries, is not the master 
of its citizens. It is their servant. The 
people of the United States are the only 
sovereign we tolerate. 

It is particularly necessary that busi- 
nessmen and manufacturers in areas 
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not yet fully developed have full in- 
formation. 

The reason is obvious. 

The entire U. S. economy has a big 
stake in the development of human and 
natural resources wherever they are to 
be found. 

You cannot fill a barrel fuller than 
its shortest stave. Inefficiency, lack of 
productivity, poorly developed natural 
resources in one of the states mean less 
purchasing power, less employment and 
lower standards of living in all of the 
states. 





We know that there is a great future 
ahead for Georgia and the South. When 
the day comes that its productivity and 
pe capita income rise to the national 
average—I say when, not if, because I 
know the quality and determination of 
our management and labor—not only 
wil! prosperity in Georgia and the 
South be more than twice as great as it 
is now but the entire nation will be the 
stronger both in economic and military 
power. 

In Washington no one need worry 
about the large national corporations 
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Projections of the labor force by age brackets 
may have significant implications on the fu- 
ture trend of capital expenditures and pro- 
ductivity. Statistics reveal that all of the an- 
ticipated 5 million growth of the male labor 
force by 1965 will be accounted for by the 
younger and older age groups. The chart at 
left shows the large increases for the 14-24- 
year and the over 45 age groups. In sharp 
contrast is the 25-44 age group, which is not 
expected to grow at all numerically. The ma- 
jor burden of producing the added output 
that will be demanded by our larger popu- 
lation in 1965 will then fall on the 14-24 age 
group and on those over 45. The National 
Association of Manufacturers reports that the 
14-24 year group will expand 2.7 million or 
33 per cent, and the over 45 group 2.3 mil- 
lion or 13 per cent. 





with national markets. They have 
special representatives or departments 
who do nothing else but keep them up 
to date on all the useful business in- 
formation and management aids to be 
had. 

But small local, independent busi- 
nesses, especially those with less than 
250 employees, often are so busy with 
their many problems that they do not 
get and read the business publications 
put out by the Department of Com- 
merce or even the four and eight-page 
pamphlets put out by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 


Easy To Read 


Yet these pamphlets are easy to read 
anc cover precisely the problems which 
worry small businesses and manufac- 
turers the most. To illustrate: There is 
one series entitled Management Aids to 
Business, now more than 50 in number, 
that gives the most objective informa- 
tion now available on such problems as 
analyzing new and old markets, sizing 
up small business location, efficiently 
organizing production and sales, budg- 
eting, borrowing money from the 
bank, securing equity capital, figuring 
and using newly permitted depreciation 
techniques, depletion allowances and 
break-even points, estimating costs, 
analyzing accounting and financial 
statements, attracting customers, ob- 
taining “quickie write-offs,” reducing 
accidents, labor-turnover, insurance, in- 
ventory costs, not to speak of the scores 
of technical pamphlets available on how 
best to perform practically every type 
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of storage, materials control, main- 
tenance, record-keeping, machine-shop 
or chemical process operation known to 
commerce and industry. 

In addition, there are a number of 
excellent pamphlets covering in pre- 
cisely the detail you may need most of 
the operations in your particular busi- 
ness. They are put out by various Gov- 
ernment Bureaus but that need not 
worry you a particle. 

Simply by writing to your Senator, 
Congressman or the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, you can get a 
list of the publications relating to small 
business or your business whether it be 
a retail, wholesale, mail order, or de- 
partment store; an electrical appliance, 
metal working, radio, repair, or print 
shop: a heating and plumbing, auto- 
mobile merchandising or newspaper es- 
tablishment; a country elevator, or saw- 
mill operator; a farm machinery, pulp 
and paper, or textile plant; or what 
have you. 


Excellent Information 


You will be amazed how much excel- 
lent information you can get at little or 
no cost. I shall count it a privilege to 
aid you in this regard if you will call 
on me. Whatever builds the nation 
builds Georgia and whatever genuinely 
builds Georgia builds the nation. 

The fourth most important task in 
which, as your Senator, I am provileged 
to help is that of aiding the business- 
men and manufacturers of Georgia to 
put their shoulder to the wheel, wher- 
ever best they can, to strengthen our 
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mammoth national defense effort. I am 
proud of your past efforts and your 
well-known patriotic desire to par- 
ticipate in this truly Herculean task. 
Again, there is a great deal which 
you can and are doing yourselves. In 
this, as in other areas, good fortune 
mostly happens to those who in good 
conscience do most to help themselves. 
If you want to do your part in pro- 
viding our country with the sinews of 
economic and military strength, the 
first booklet you should write for is the 
U. S. Government Purchasing Direc- 


tory, Who Buys What and Where. 
Purchasing Offices 


It lists all the major military and 
civilian agency purchasing offices in the 
United States. It names all the items 
and services which these Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies buy, both locally and 
elsewhere, including the names and ad- 
dresses of all the offices that do the 
purchasing. It has a special section en- 
titled “How Small Plants Can Sell to 
the Federal Government” and shows 
you exactly how to get subcontracting 
jobs. 

it can be obtained by writing your 
Senator, Congressman or the Small 
Business Administration. 

Competition for government business 
is keen, especially for ordinary or 
standard items. Many are bought by 
advertising for bids. You should be sure 
to get on the “bidders list” at each of- 
fice listed for each item that you can 
or do make or sell, because that is the 
first place to which these offices turn. 
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They may also advertise for bids in 
trade papers and other publications, 
and even post invitations for bids in 
postoflices. On a given date these bids 
will be opened. The lowest bidder, if 
financially responsible and technically 
competent, receives the award. 

Contracts for extraordinary, made to 
order, secret or non-standard items are 
frequently negotiated. Awards then too 
will go to the lowest bidder, if to the 
best advantage of the Government in 
such matters as national security clear- 
ance, early delivery and ability to meet 
difficult or unusual specifications. 

In such cases you can save time by 
sending with your bid such information 
as your plant’s normal products, your 
previous Government contracting ex- 
perience, the physical size, age, capac- 
ity, elc., of your plant and machinery, 
your experiencé and that of your em- 
ployees and key personnel, full data on 
production and overhead costs, together 
with figures showing your financial 
status and reliability. 


Field Offices Help 


You do not need to make a trip to 
Washington nor will it help you ordi- 
narily. There are field offices right near 
you that will make the recommenda- 
tions and do the buying. If you are on 
the bidders list for an item and receive 
an invitation but-do not wish to bid 
please let the office know that fact and 
leli them whether or not you want to 
receive future invitations. Mailing lists 
are not easily kept up-to-date. 

Most government contracts have to 
he so big (a single plane may cost 
several million dollars) that the only 
way a small business can participate in 
defense orders is by getting a sub-con- 
tract from large prime contractors. 
Here facts, initiative and intelligent 
“legwork” count. 

There are, however, Regional Offices 
of the Small Business Administration 
that you will find very useful in finding 
out in what part of a big contract the 
specialized products and skills of your 
small plant may make a major con- 
tribution. Yours may be a vital indis- 
pensable product, even if small. 

Remember how for want of a nail, 
a shoe was lost. For want of a shoe, etc., 
a kingdom was lost. 

If you already do or want to do con- 
siderable government business, you 
should get the Synopsis of U. S. Gov- 
ernment Proposed Procurement, Sales 
and Contract Awards. \t not only sum- 
marizes purchases of items and services 
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large enough to be of more than local 
interest but it also lists the actual con- 
tract awards made for unclassified 
items in amounts of $10,000 or more. 

(A subscription may be obtained 
from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Field Service, Administrative 
Service Office, Room 1300, New Post 
Office Building, 433 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois or from De- 
partment field offices, for $7 per year. 
Checks must be made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. ) 

By going through each issue of this 
publication you can keep up-to-date on 
opportunities to bid, find a “suggester” 
of items which your plant may be able 
to make but which you had never 
thought of, and obtain names of prime 
contractors who may need subcontrac- 
tors of your qualifications. 

In the case of advertised procure- 
ments you can find out the date of the 
bid opening and make plans, if you so 
wish, to attend it and inspect all bids, 
including the quotation of the success- 
ful bidder. If you do not wish to at- 
tend, you can secure an abstract of the 
bids from the procurement office and 
check it, but in making the request be 
sure that you specify the bid opening 
date and the bid number. 

There are, of course, many other 
publications which the large and experi- 
enced contractors ultimately get, in- 
cluding a variety of booklets published 
by the Armed Services such as “How to 
Sell the Department of Defense,” “Do- 
ing Business with the Navy,” “FOA 
Financed Commodity Procureent for 
the American Businessman” and so on. 


General Pamphlet 


A general pamphlet of more than 
ordinary utility is the U. S. Govern- 
ment Specification Directory, Purchas- 
ing Specifications of Military and 
Civilian Agencies: Where to Find 
Them, Pointers on their Use. 

The fifth—and perhaps most im- 
portant to the individual businessman 
—way a Senator can be of service is 
as liaison with the various departments 
of the Federal Government. 

With government so complex, even 
the small businessman will at one time 
or another have dealings with a num- 
ber of federal agencies. Often matters 
will arise involving himself or his con- 
cern which will require more than a 
letter or routine representation. 

In such cases, the Senator and his 
Staff always are at the businessman’s 
service whether it be to make inquiries 
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or to appear in his behalf at a hearing. 
A Senator is pleased to be called 
upon to serve his constituents in such 
capacity. 

I have briefly indicated but five of 
the most important of the many ways 
in which a Senator in Washington can 
be of service to businessmen, manufac- 
turers and citizens. 

As time goes on | am sure that you 
and I will find more and more ways of 
working together to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, to 
protect its free enerprise system, to de- 
velop its great human productivity and 
physical resources, and to increase its 
economic and military strength. 

Working wholeheartedly together. 
with the blessings of Almighty God, 


we cannot fail. 


If we muster all our strength, all our 
intelligence, all our character, and all 
our devotion, we together can and will 
build not merely a strong nation but 
the greatest civilization the world has 
ever known. 


ATOM REACTIONS 
BEING EXAMINED 
AT GEORGIA TECH 


ATLANTA. The Georgia Institute 
of Technology entered into the Atomic 
Era recently when Dr. Earl W. Mc- 
Daniel, research associate professor, 
started a nuclear fission reaction in a 
subcritical nuclear unit designed and 
constructed by the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station in cooperation with the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

The uranium and neutron source ma- 
terial were furnished to Georgia Tech 
on a loan basis by the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission together with an 
outright gift of nuclear detection and 
research instruments. It is estimated 
that the cost of the nuclear assembly is 
about $140,000. 


Located temporarily in the Institute’s 
power plant building, the unit eventu- 
ally will be moved to a new Radiois- 
topes Building to be constructed on the 
campus in the near future. In the mean- 
time, it will be utilized as a laboratory 
instrument for graduate study and re- 
search in neutron and reactor physics 
as well as supplying radioactive ma- 
terials for research projects by Georgia 
Tech faculty and research staff mem- 
bers. 
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“Enter your community in the Hometown Development Program" is a familiar slogan in Mississippi. The Mississippi Outdoor Advertisers Associ- 


ation contributed 60 billboards over the State during December and January to encourage communities to enter the Mississippi Economic Coun- 


cil-sponsored Hometown Development Program. 


‘Operation Bootstrap’ Underway In Mississippi 


More than 100 Mississippi communities are busy making them- 


selves better places 


n which to live and make a living." Her- 


bert Carver of the Information Department of the Mississippi 
Economic Council tells this story of Southern progress... 


JACKSON, MISS. A total of 127 
Mississippi communities of all sizes 
became busy this spring launching 
“operation bootstrap” projects to make 
themselves better places “in which to 
live and make a living.” 

The communities are engaging in a 
statewide project sponsored by business 
and civic leaders through the Missis- 
sippi Economic Council—the state’s 
Chamber of Commerce. Entitled “Mis- 
sissippi’s Hometown Development Pro- 
gram,” the undertaking is the out- 
growth of over three years’ work and 
study, which pointed to the fact that 
community improvement, not unlike 
charity, should begin with the home- 
folks themselves, It is community-wide 
application of the “do-it-yourself” 
trend. 
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Over two years ago, a special com- 
mittee of the MEC decided that local 
communities needed some sort of guide 
for local leaders to use in development 
work. Headed by H. K. Griffin, the 
Meridian, a vice-president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Gas Company, the com- 
mittee decided to develop its own guide, 
in cooperation with all public and pri- 
vate agencies in the state concerned 
with the subject. 

The guide, entitled ‘“Tomorrow’s 
Community,” was developed over a 12- 
month period, being carefully screened 
by all agencies involved. It was given 
a wide distribution, but after a year. 
the MEC committee agreed that the 
utilization of the guide was hard to 
evaluate. It was being distributed. but 
was it being put to full use? 
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After considering the program, fur- 
ther, it was agreed that a little competi- 
tion, sparked by some cash awards, 
would implement the program, plus giv- 
ing a check on what was taking place 
over the state. 

Funds for cash awards were not avail- 
able in the Council’s budget, so the 
Committee put on a quiet money-rais- 
ing compaign for the project. Within 
a short time, some 31 public and pri- 
vate agencies had subscribed $30,000. 
to carry the program forward for three 
years. 

The Committee, by this time headed 
by H. C. Roberts, Canton insurance 
executive, then set up rules and regula- 
tions for communities entering the Pro- 
gram, and decided to offer $7,500 in 


cash awards to 12 outstanding commu- 
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nities each year for the three years. 

The rest of the funds raised were to 
be spent in necessary expenses of the 
Program. 

Full sponsors of the Program (con- 
tributing at least $500.00 per year) are: 
E. L. Bruce Company, Delta Council, 
Jackson Clearing House Association, 
Lamar Life Insurance Company, Milner 
Enterprises, Mississippi Agricultural 
and Industrial Board, Mississippi Chain 
Stores Council, Mississippi Chemical 
Corporation, Mississippi Farm Bureau 
Federation, Mississippi Hospital and 
Medical Service, Mississippi Power 
Company, Mississippi Power & Light 
Company, Mississippi Rural Electric 
Association, Mississippi Valley Gas 
Company, North Mississippi Industrial 
Development Association, Portland 
Cement Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Standard Life Insurance Company, and 
United Gas Corporation. 

Associate sponsors are: The Attala 
Company, The Borden Company, 


Association, 


Crosby Forest Products Company, The 


Goyer Company, Hattiesburg Clearing 
House Association, International Paper 
Company, Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Company, Mississippi Real 
Estate Association, Pet Dairy Products 
Company, Southern Farm Bureau Life 
Insurance Company, W. E. Walker 
Stores, Inc., and F. W. Williams State 
Agency. 


Program Launched 


To get the program underway, a se- 
ries of 12 area meetings was held over 
the state in November and December 
of 1956 to explain the project to a 
cross-section of local leaders in the var- 
ious areas. Over 1000 interested citizens 
attended the sessions. In addition, there 
was a sepcial preview showing of the 
Program to members of the press and 
sponsors just before the series began. 


Field Force Volunteers 


Figuring that local communities 
would still need aid, the Committee met 


with public and private agencies hav- 
ing personnel assigned to development, 
and requested that a volunteer “field 
force” be established to go into com- 
munities requesting help in getting the 
Program underway. Through mid- 
March, some 50 communities had re- 
quested the aid of the field force. 

Also through mid-March over 20 
communities had officially submitted 
their entry blanks. Over 100 communi- 
ties had indicated they planned to enter 
prior to the deadline for entering on 
April Ist. 

Before any community can enter the 
program, it must have a community 
wide meeting and assign local leaders 
to conduct a self-analysis of local con- 
ditions. The community must select 
specific projects to be carried on dur- 
ing the year before entering. Those en- 
tered will be judged only on the proj- 
ects they select for action during the 
year. 

Winners will be selected by out-of- 
town judges and announced at the 
Council's annual meeting each year. 


Field Force for the Hometown Development Program includes, from left, Henry Maddox, executive Director of the Miss. Agricultural and Industrial 
Board; Albert Sanders, executive director of the North Miss. Industrial Development Assn.; H. C. Roberts, chairman of the MEC community devel- 
opment committee; Mose Shaw, associate director, State Extension Service; and Wallace Chapman, Miss. Power Co. Standing, from left, Ben John- 
son, Miss. Rural Electric Assn.; Frank Smith, Miss. Power & Light Co.; B. F. Smith, manager, Delta Council; W. C. Mabry, Miss. Power Co.; Fred 
Plummer, Miss. Valley Gas Co.; Woodrow Benton, Miss. Power & Light Co.; Lee Wood, Miss. Power Co.; and Julius Alford, Miss. Agricultural and 


Industrial Board. 
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The cash awards and the three popu- 
lation categories are: communities up 
to 2500, six awards, $800, $700, $600. 
$500, $400, and $300: communities of 
2501 up to 10.000, three awards rang- 
ing from $800 to $600; and communi- 
ties over 10,000, three awards also 
ranging from $800 to $600. The larger 
portion of the awards is being given to 
communities of less than 2500 because 
they comprise the great bulk of state 
communities. 


Response Enthusiastic 


“We are more than pleased with the 
enthusiastic response of the Program 
thus far,” Mr. Roberts says. “Commu- 
nities are taking a real objective look 
at themselves, and outlining practical 
projects for the entire community to 
undertake. 

“The Program is creating a new 
unity and self-pride in local centers. 
and the results will be far-reaching. 
Men and women alike are entering 
wholeheartedly in the undertaking. The 
Mississippi Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is one of the organizations en- 
dorsing the program. 

“The Mississippi Press Association, 
the Mississippi Bankers Association, 
and the Mississippi Association of In- 
surance Agents have also given their 
approval. 

“We are confident the guide being 
used, plus the prizes offered. is giving 
added spark to the overall project. 

“While many are entering industrial 
development as a project objective. 
most of the communities apparently 
realize that a community needs to be at- 
tractive before it can obtain an indus- 
try—because over half those entering 
are submitting projects for some phase 
of community beautification.” 

“Schools, municipal services. recrea- 
tion facilities, government. youth serv- 
ices, transportation, hospitals. and agri- 
cultural market facilities are listed on 
many of the entries. Each community 
is seeking to do something that will 
contribute to the overall welfare of the 
community.” 

The agencies supplying the field 
forces to aid local communities in their 
projects are: Agricultural Extension 
Service, Mississippi A&I Board (which 
administers the BAWI program), Delta 
Council, Mississippi Power Co.. Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co., Mississippi 
Rural Electric Association, Mississippi 
Valley Gas Company, and the North 
Mississippi Industrial Development As- 
sociation. 
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The communities entering through 
mid-March are: Ashland, Belzoni, Can- 
ton, Cleveland, Drew, Durant, Eupora, 
Hazlehurst, Indianola, Kilmichael, Le- 
land, Magnolia, Marks, Mendenhall. Mt. 
Olive, Natchez, Newton, Pickens, Port 
Gibson, Shuqualak and Starkville. 

The mails usually bring new entries 
each week, and by the deadline the 
mails were expected to be filled with 
official entries. 

For the rest of the year, it will be 
“operation bootstrap” in many Missis- 
sippi centers—with local citizens united 
in projects that will give a brighter fu- 
ture for thousands of state citizens. 


SAVANNAH RIVER 
PROJECT STARTS 
INSPECTION DIV. 


AIKEN, S. C. A Division of Inspec- 
tion has been established in the 
Savannah River Operations Office. R. 
C. Blair, Manager, Savannah River Op- 
erations Office, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, announced. 

John L. Sullivan, who has been serv- 
ing as Deputy Director of the Organiza- 
tion and Personnel Division, SROO. 
will be Acting Director of the Division. 
His Deputy will be G. H. Giboney, 
now Chief of the Radiation Control 
Branch. 

The Division will be responsible for 
inspection of holders of access permits 
and users of uranium, thorium and 
radioisotopes under Commission lic- 
ense. Access permits authorize access to 
classified information and licenses au- 
thorize possession and use of radioac- 
tive materials. The area for inspections 
coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Savannah River Operations Office in- 
cludes South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, the Panama 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The Inspection Division at Savannah 
River is one of nine which have been 
established in Commission Operations 
Offices located throughout the United 
States, with each office assigned a 
specific geographic area. Each field of- 
fice will be responsible for gathering 
information to show whether or not 
Commission licensees and access permit 
holders are in compliance with the 
Commission’s rules and regulations and 
with special conditions in the permit or 
license. 
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Inspection of licensed production 
and utilization facilities, such as re- 
actors, will continue to be made by the 
Division of Inspection in the Washing- 
ton headquarters of the AEC. 

Field inspection groups will work 
closely with State inspection agencies. 
It is anticipated that Federal and State 
cooperation in inspection activities will 
be enlarged as the inspection program 
is further developed. 


USDA Sets Up 
Southern State 
Cotton Study 


NEW ORLEANS. Research aimed at 
developing cotton fabrics with added 
luster and smoothness has been initi- 
ated recently under a contract between 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, New Orleans, and 
the North Carolina State College School 
of Textiles at Raleigh. 

This research project is part of 
USDA’s broad program to expand use 
of cotton through development of new 
and better cotton products. New cotton 
fabrics that are smooth, soft, and lus- 
trous. without being stiff, should be 
more suitable than present cottons for 
a number of purposes. They could be 
used, for example, in linings, under- 
garments, and soft street dresses. 

Researchers hope to find an inexpen- 
sive. commercially practical process to 
produce the desired type of cotton. In 
the course of their work, cotton fabrics 
will be impregnated with thermosetting 
and thermoplastic resins, chemical 
modifiers. and swelling agents. These 
chemical treatments will be combined 
with mechanical treatments. Tests are 
planned to evaluate the ability of treated 
fabrics to withstand such normal wet- 
processing operations as bleaching, dye- 
ing. and laundering. Fabrics will also 
be tested for frictional properties, drap- 
ing qaulity, breaking strength and tear 
and soil resistances. 

Project leader at North Carolina 
State College will be Prof. Henry A. 
Rutherford. W. Norbert Berard will 
supervise the work for the Southern 
Utilization Research and Development 
Division. 
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Invitations Out For SASI Market Study Meet 


Plans being completed for Southwide Research Conference; 
to attract outstanding leaders in the field. 


Miami sessions 


ATLANTA. Invitations to marketing 
experts throughout the South for the 
Southwide Market Research Conference 
in Miami on July 22 are being issued. 
it was announced here by the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry. 

Many problems in marketing and dis- 
tribution unique to the region will be 
explored in the one-day conference. 

The major areas of discussion will 
be “Who Needs Market Research in the 
Seuth?” and “Current and Future 
Southern Market Research Programs.” 
A complete report of the conference. 
wili be published in MaNuracTUuRERS 
Recorp in the late summer and fall. 


Representatives of many areas of in- 
dustry and commerce are scheduled to 
participate in the conference. including 
manufacturers. distributors. develop- 
ment groups. representatives of uni- 


versities, advertising agencies, and gov- 
ernment. 

Chairman of the conference will be 
Philip Moore, president of the First 
Research Corporation in Miami. Moore 
is well-known to industrialists through- 
out the nation as an outstanding author- 
ity in the field of business research. 

The Southwide Market Research 
Conference was authorized by the 
Southern Governors Conference last 
year as a source of information con- 
cerning developments in the region in 
this field. It will be the first time that 
such a group has met in the South, and 
marketing analysts throughout the 
nation have expressed keen interest in 
its outcome. 

The Conference is sponsored by 
SASI in response to many requests 
from Southern businessmen and others 
who are concerned with marketing 


problems in the South. Many groups 
are cooperating to assure its success. 

One of the objectives of SASI 
adopted several years ago is the co- 
ordination of the many groups in the 
South seeking to bring about economic. 
social and cultural progress in the 
region. 


Previous Southwide conferences 
sponsored by SASI have dealt with 
such problems as education, science- 
agriculture cooperation, air and stream 
pollution, industrial wastes, and in- 
vestigations into Southern natural and 
human resources. 


On July 23, the Board of Trustees of 
SASI will assemble in Miami to elect 
new officers, announce awards for out- 
standing service to the South, fill ex- 
pired posts in the Board, and formulate 
future plans for the Association. 





MANY GROUPS 
ASSIST WITH 
CONFERENCE 


A number of national, regional. and 
state organizations have joined with 
SASI as cooperating agencies in the 
conduct of the po» , 






Southwide Market 
Research Confer- 
ence. Acting as a 
co-sponsor will be 
the First Research 
Corporation 
of Miami. Philip 


Moore, President 

of First Research, 

is Chairman of the D, = 
Conference. Philip W. Moore 


One of the objectives which has 
guided the Association is the coordina- 
tion of the efforts of many organiza- 
tions, non-profit groups, industries, 
universities and others, who are inter- 
ested in the regional progress of the 
South. 

A complete list of the various organ- 
izations participating in the conference 
will be published in the July issue of 
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The Conference will be conducted 
under the auspices of the Southern 
Governors Conference. A complete re- 


port of findings and recommendations 
resulting from the sessions will be pre- 
sented to the Southern Governors at 
their next gathering in the Fall. 





SOUTHWIDE MARKET RESEARCH CONFERENCE OUTLINE 


Sponsor: The Southern Association of Science and Industry 
Conducted under the auspices of the Southern Governors Conference 





8:30-9:00 REGISTRATION 


9:15 Background of the Conference 
H. McKinley Conway, Jr 
CONWAY PUBLICATIONS 
9:30 SEMINAR: Who Needs Market Research in 
the South? 
PARTICIPANTS: 
1. Manufacturer—Tenxtiles 
2. Manufacturer—-Metals 
3. Manufacturer—Chemicals 


- 


. Retail Sales 
5. Public Service 
3. Trade Association 
Public Utility 
Land Transportation 
. Air Transportation 
10. City Planner 
11. Industrial Developer 


a 


(A prominent speaker from each of the above 
groups will present a brief paper and a dis- 
cussion will follow.) 





12:30 LUNCHEON SESSION--Keynote Address 
Dr. Frank J. Soday, President SASI 


SEMINAR: Current and Future 
Southern Market Research 
Programs 
PARTICIPANTS: 
1. Market Consultant 
University 
5. Research Institute 
. Financial Institution 
. Newspapers, Radio, TV 
6. The Negro Market 
. Farm Publications 
8. Business Press 
. Advertising Agency 
10. Latin American Market 
11. Government Agency 
(This session wiil follow 
as the morning session.) 


CONFERENCE SUMMARY 
Mr. Philip Moore, President 
FIRST RESEARCH CORPORATION 


2:00 


=3 1 te tw 


the same order 


4:00 





Individuals, or 
with SASI HQ, 


firms, 
Conway 
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Registration Fee: $15.00. Wives are cordially invited to attend the Conference. 


desiring to participate in the Conference are strongly 
Building, North Atlanta 19, Ga., 
spacious, a large attendance is anticipated. Speakers will be announced in the June issue of MANU- 


urged to communicate 


as soon as possible. Although facilities are 
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slips on like 


“SHUCKS, WE I$ LAYIN’ PIPE, BOSS... 
THIS YERE |S TYTON JOINT.” 


FOR WATER, SEWERAGE AND 








an old shoe ONLY FOUR SIMPLE ACTIONS 





But once in, our revolutionary new 
“Tyton Joint” pipe seals bottle-tight. Hydrostatic 
tests on restrained ‘“Tyton Joints” show that 


they will withstand pressures well in excess 


Insert gasket with groove over bead in gasket seat 


of hydrostatic test pressures required 
by the pipe specifications. 


And only one accessory needed...a simple 
rubber gasket. This gasket fits into the 





bell end, and the connecting pipe compresses 

the gasket and seals the joint permanently. 

No bell holes. No delays. “Tyton Joint’’ pipe 

can be laid in rain or a wet trench. Wipe a film of special lubricant over inside of gasket 


And even the newest crew can handle it. ee... es 
Like full information on “Tyton Joint” pipe | 
| 





whose installation is simple, speedy 

and sure? Call or write us today and get the 
facts that will save you time, trouble, 

money in the trench. 




















U. S. PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
General Office: Birmingham 2, Alabama 


Insert plain end of pipe until it contacts gasket 








A WHOLLY INTEGRATED PRODUCER FROM MINES 
AND BLAST FURNACES TO FINISHED PIPE 

















® 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE (9 De 





Force plain end to bottom of socket ... the job’s done! 
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Dean Fred W. Ajax, left, Georgia Tech's associate dean of men and placement director, addresses a group of graduating seniors. Georgia Tech 
has an extensive and effective program of student placement, resulting in near perfect placement records year after year. Georgia Tech placed all 
963 graduates in 1956, and expects to place each of its 1,142 graduates in 1957. About 50 per cent of Tech's 1956 crop of architects, engineers 
and scientists remained in the South, and a like percentage is anticipated for 1957. Picture by Fred Goodman, The Georgia Tech Rambler 


Colleges Promise Bumper Crop This Year 


Never before has the outlook for the college graduate been 
so good ... And never before has the businessman had such 
a likely group from which to choose. Manufacturers Record 
gives an advance look at Graduation Day, 1957... 


Southern industrialists may expect a 
larger crop of technological graduates 
this June. Yet, the demand for young 
men holding these degrees still exceeds 
by far the supply. Moreover, this situa- 
tion promises to become worse before 
it gets better. 

On the national scene, more students 
are preparing for engineering careers 
this year than at any other time since 
1948, according to figures published 
by the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education. The Society reports that 
a total of nearly 243,000 were studying 
in accredited engineering colleges last 
fall. The enrollment of senior students 
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By Josie Lucchese 


in engineering last fall was up 20 per 
cent over all of 1955, when graduates 
numbered nearly 24,000. Today, 12.5 
per cent of the total of men attending 
colleges are studying engineering. 

In a special MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
survey, Southern technological colleges 
replying to the questionnaire reported 
notable increases in the numbers of 
craduates. Estimates show that these 
sought-after diploma holders will be 
greeted with enticing salaries and ready 
opportunities for advancement in fields 
whose growth continues to outstrip the 
number of technological degrees. 

The Georgia Institute of Technology 
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in Atlanta graduated 963 men in 1956, 
and placed all of them. This year, 
Georgia Tech will graduate 1,142 stu- 
dents and again expects to place every 
man, according to Fred W. Ajax, as- 
sociate dean of men and placement di- 
rector of Georgia Tech. Last year, about 
50 per cent of Tech’s graduates took 
employment in the South, and a like 
percentage is expected to remain in the 
South in 1957. Representatives from 
more than 300 companies from all over 
the country began coming to Georgia 
Tech last January to interview the 1957 
crop of graduates. 

Georgia Tech offers bachelor’s de- 
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grees in mechanical, elecirical. civil. 
textile, chemical. ceramic, aeronautical 
and industrial engineering. 

Bachelor of science degrees are of- 
fered in textiles. chemistry. industrial 
management, physics and applied 
mathematics: and a Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture and a Bachelor of Science 
(Architecture) may be received. Six 
Masters and six Doctorates are offered. 

Rice Institute in Houston. Texas, also 
expects 100 per cent placement of its 
1957 technological graduates. This year 
Rice will graduate 14 architects, 35 
chemical engineers. four civil engi- 
neers, 24 electrical engineers. 22 me- 
chanical engineers. 12 chemists and 28 
physicists. It is estimated that 65 per 
cent of these graduates will be em- 
ployed in the Southern area. 

The College of Engineering at the 
University of Lexington, Kentucky, 
anticipates placing all 183 engineering 
graduates this year. Last year, the Col- 
lege graduated 130 engineers, placed 
all of them, and an estimated 40 per 
cent stayed in the Southern area. The 


College of Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Lexington offers degrees in 
civil, electrical, mechanical. and min- 
ing and metallurgical engineering. 
Fifty-one civil engineering degrees 
were received from the University of 
Lexington in 1956, and 61 will be re- 
ceived in 1957. Nine degrees in mineral 
and metallurgical engineering were 
given in 1956, and five will be granted 
in 1957. Thirty-five men were gradu- 
ated from both the electrical and me- 
chanical engineering schools in 1956. 
while in 1957, the number of E. E. de- 
grees will jump to 59, and 58 M. F. de- 


erees will be conferred. 


Employment in State 


Approximately 78 per cent of the 
1956 graduates of the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman found employ- 
ment in that state, but indications sug- 
gest that the percentage will be lower 
this year. Oklahoma’s College of En- 
gineering granted 116 degrees in 
petroleum engineering in 1956, and 


102 will be received this year. In 1957. 
69 electrical engineers will be gradu- 
ated, more than twice as many as the 
32 graduated in 1956. And 51 me- 
chanical engineers. 14 more than in 
1956, will be graduated with the class 
of 1957. 


Oklahoma will also graduate 
architects, 40 chemical engineers. 
civil engineers, and 12 chemists. Other 
engineering degrees being received at 
Oklahoma this year are 23 in mathe- 
matics. 14 in engineering physics, 15 
in industrial education and industrial 
management, six in general engineer- 
ing, 52 in geological engineering. and 


two in architectural engineering. 


The Southern Technical Institute of 
Chamblee, Georgia. reports a 1957 in- 
crease in the number of graduates, a 
trend which is typical of most two-year 
certificate schools of this kind. South- 
ern Tech offers technical certificates in 
the fields of building construction, civil, 
electrical, electronic. gas fuel, heating 
and air conditioning. industrial and 
mechanical engineering. In 1956. 201 


The need for mechanical designers and draftsmen continues to grow at a rate which outstrips the supply of men qualified for these jobs. South- 
ern technological colleges will contribute many graduates this year to drafting rooms and engineering laboratories. 
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Samples of various chemical substances under investigation are analyzed by means of a nitrom- 
eter at the Institute of Science and Technology at the University of Arkansas. Some Institute 
laboratories are devoted to classified research for the Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. Navy. 


students of a class of 210 were placed. 

The American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education reports that in the nation 
last year, engineers graduating with 
bachelor’s degrees totalled 23.547 ; com- 
pared with 20,200 in the previous year. 
Dr. W. L. Everitt, Dean of the College 
of Engineering at the University of II- 
linois and President of the Society said, 
“The growing importance of technology 
and its increasing applications in in- 
dustry and defense mean that the de- 
mand for well-educated engineers must 
continue to rise. America’s engineering 
colleges must find the means, both 
financial and physical. to meet the 
growing needs which today’s figures 
forecast.” 

While it is obvious that the con- 
tinuously growing demand for engi- 
neers of all types is causing enrollment 
in engineering courses also to expand, it 
appears that this trend has affected en- 
rollment in the business schools of col- 
leges and universities. This is indicated 
in the pattern of figures supplied by 
schools responding in MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp’s survey. In the six business 
schools reporting, only the University 
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of Alabama showed a substantial gain 
in 1957 graduates over those of 1956. 
This large gain—75 per cent—by Ala- 
bama could, however, be the exception 
which proves the rule. 

The number of accountants, however, 
being graduated from these schools is 
noticeably on the increase. All except 
one school in the group reported a 1957 
increase—sometimes almost double— 
over the figures for accountants in 
1956. Last year, the University of Ala- 
bama’s School of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration graduated 24 ac- 
countants, and this year, exactly twice 
that many will receive their diplomas. 
The School of Business at Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Stillwater will graduate 66 accountants, 
all of whom are already placed for em- 
ployment in 1957, as compared to 43 
in 1956. 

Ninety-nine accountants will be 
graduated from the College of Business 
Administration of the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman. This is 14 more 
than received accounting degrees from 
Oklahoma in 1956. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity at Baton Rouge will grant 35 
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accounting degrees this year, nine more 
than were given in 1956. The School of 
Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, Virginia, will give 
18 accounting degrees this year, two 
less than were granted in 1956. 

Personnel Management is another 
field popular with 1957 graduates. 
L. S. U. will graduate 18 with this de- 
gree this year, four more than last year. 
and Oklahoma A. and M. will grant 16 
personnel management degrees, nine 
more than were given in 1956. The Uni- 
versity of Alabama granted 14 degrees 
in personnel management in 1956 will 
confer 18 in 1957. The School of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University 
of Richmond, Virginia, had five per- 
sonnel management graduates last year. 
and will have eight in 1957. 


Stay in South 


Figures indicate that more of the 
1957 business college graduates will 
probably remain in the South than 
will the graduates of the engineering 
schools. Edward C. Burris, vice dean of 
the School of Business at Oklahoma A. 
& M. estimates that 80 per cent—five 
per cent more than last year—of A. & 
M.’s 1957 graduating class will be em- 
ployed in the South. L. S. U.’s College 
of Commerce expects that its graduates 
will find 100 per cent employment in 
the South in 1957, as did the class of 
1956. 

Thomas S. Berry, Director of Place- 
ment at the School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Richmond, re- 
ports that an estimated 90 per cent of 
the 1957 graduates will be employed in 
the South, while 94 per cent of the class 
of 1956 took jobs in the Southern area. 
It must be noted that these percentages 
were figured on a basis which did not 
include graduates from each school who 
entered the armed service. 

The following business schools 
responded in the survey: the University 
of Alabama; Berea College, Kentucky ; 
Louisiana State University; Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
the University of Oklahoma, and the 
University of Richmond. Other 1957 
degree graduates from these schools in- 
clude 177 in general business, 96 in 
Marketing, 66 in Management, and 61 
in secretarial science. Fifty-two degrees 
in finance will be received, 41 in mer- 
chandising and advertising, 32 in eco- 
nomics and 11 in insurance. Twenty- 
nine degrees will be granted by these 
schools in various other fields of busi- 
ness. 
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Contract manufacturers occupy a place of vital importance 


on today’s industrial scene and are rapidly expanding their 
activities in the South. Here are some highlights of the region’s 


progress in this field... 


By Jouett Davenport, Jr. 


The growing complexity of civiliza- 
tion has resulted in an ever-increasing 
interdependence among the producers 
of goods and services. As a conse- 
quence, specialization has undergone 
continuous refinement to reach a point 
today which is unparalleled in history, 
and it is inevitable that this develop- 
ment will continue. 

In this complex of specialization, the 
contract manufacturer occupies a place 
of major importance in supplying myr- 
iad components which go into the end- 
less variety of machines that produce 
goods for the use of mankind. 

During periods of expansion and 
general boom conditions, such as the 
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one the nation’s economy is now en- 
joying, the demand for all sorts of 
goods grows rapidly. In turn, this in- 
creases demand for the things with 
which to shape these goods and of the 
parts from which they are assembled. 

Thus, everyone from the producers 
of tiny screws to the tool-makers and 
manufacturers of heavy dies is called 
upon to speed up production and con- 
stantly to develop something new, 
better and more efficient. 

Since the South, particularly, is un- 
dergoing remarkable industrial expan- 
sion, it follows that the production of 
machines is expanding in both amount 
and complexity. With this, so grows 
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the contract manufacturer. 

An example of this may be seen in 
the realm of fabricated metals. Figures 
gleaned from the U.S. Census Bureau 
show that the South’s progress has been 
particularly marked in this field since 
just prior to World War II. 

In 1939, for instance, total Southern 
output of fabricated metals amounted 
to only $304 million. By 1956, how- 
ever, this total had grown to more than 
$2 billion, or almost a seven-fold gain. 

During the same period, the nation 
as a whole had made less than a five- 
fold gain. 

One of the accompanying tables 
shows, by states, the gains made in the 
South’s fabricated metals output since 
prewar days. 

Since new construction activity is 
always on the upgrade during periods 
of prosperity, the production of struc. 
tural metal products also increased 
during such periods. In this impor- 


tant sector, as in others, the South 
shows to excellent advantage. 








CONTRACT MARUFACTURING 





Each of our military airplanes is a nationwide 
Rheem project, with about 40 per cent of the plane's 
major components produced for us by other 
aircraft companies. They then ship the sec- 
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use of contract manufacturing firms is Lockheed Aircraft Corporation of Mari- 


etta, Georgia, and Burbank, California. This drawing supplied by Lotkhheed shows how various parts of the planes it manufactures come from 


contractors in far-flung parts of the nation. 


Figures in the other accompanying 
chart, taken from the 1954 and 1947 
Census of Manufactures, show that the 
South has continued in the postwar 
period to lead in growth of structural 
metals output. 

In sheet metal products, the South 
shows a ratio of gain amounting to 
2.25, against a national average figure 
of 1.69. In boiler shop products, the 
South’s gain is 2.34 for 1.65 for the 
nation as a whole, and in metal doors 
and sash the South boasts a gain of 
7.20 against 2.59 for the nation. 

In fact, there is no secter in which 
the South lags behind the United States 
average in percentage growth insofar 
as metals products are concerned. 

Virtually all large manufacturing 
operations rely heavily upon a multi- 
tude of special components, fabrica- 
tions and assemblies supplied by 
contract manufacturers. 

An outstanding example of the sort 
of company which gives business to 
hundreds of contract manufacturers 
and, indeed, has caused many contract- 
ing firms to be started, is Lockheed 
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Aircraft Corporation. Although Lock- 
heed is headquartered at Burbank, 
California, the company’s Georgia Di- 
vision at Marietta does a substantial 
part of its production and employs 
some 19,000 persons. 

Some idea of the extensive num- 
ber of business operations which have 
contracts to supply Lockheed may be 
seen in the fact that last year the com- 
pany placed orders for $620 million 
with nearly 11,000 firms in 45 states. 

Currently, the Georgia Division 
makes 18 per cent of all its purchases 
in Georgia and more than one fifth of 
the purchases are in the Southeastern 
states. 


$80 Million 


In the period from 1951 through 
1956 Lockheed placed in Georgia alone 
$80 million in purchasing commit- 
ments, and this has been an important 
stimulus to growth of contract manu- 
facturing firms. 

To prove the latter point, Lockheed 
cites statistics to show that in the five- 
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year period while the population in- 
creased about seven per cent in Geor- 
gia, the number of manufacturers grew 
by 27 per cent. 

It is noteworthy, also, that the ma- 
jority of the contract manufacturers 
serving such big firms as Lockheed fall 
into those rated as ‘small.” In the 
Georgia Division, for instance, in 1956 
some 79 per cent of the vendors were 
small business and 40 per cent of the 
Division’s $121 million in purchase 
commitments went to small business. 

For the 35 principal aircraft com- 
panies in the nation as a whole there 
are at least 34,600 subcontractors and 
suppliers, and nearly five-sixths of these 
are small business. 

Lockheed officials point out that the 
Georgia Division is fostering a growth 
of such companies in its area, and there 
are some 500 already. Other aircraft 
industrial communities are springing 
up around Birmingham, and in South 
Carolina and Florida. 

The manufacturers of automobiles 
are another example of an industry 
which gives a great deal of business to 
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contract manufacturers. 

Both General Motors Corporation 
and Ford Motor Company have assem- 
biy plants scattered at various locations 
in the South, while the major parts for 
the assembly of automobiles in these 
branch plants are shipped from the 
Michigan manufacturing centers. each 
of the branches buys heavily from near- 
by suppliers. 

Parts contracted for locally include 
such things as springs for seats, special 
fabrics for upholstery, electrical com- 
ponents, wiring, and so on. 

Auto Firms Buy 

The aircraft and automoblie com- 
panies are typical of many large man- 
ufacturing operations which pour mil- 
lions of dollars monthly into Southern 
contract manufacturing firms, but even 
many of the smaller companies make 
up an important market for compo- 
nents produced by other small com- 
panies. 

The reason for this is that virtually 
no manufacturing operation is  self- 


sufficient, and they have to get parts 
fabricated for their own particular 
needs from other sources. 

The rapidity of the South’s growth 
in the contract manufacturing field is 
exemplified in several new plants an- 
nounced just during the past month. 

Conso Tool & Engineering Company, 
for example, the South’s largest manu- 
facturer of machine tools, has under 
construction a new building in the 
Brook Hollow Industrial District at 
Dallas. 

The new structure, into which Conso 
will consolidate its operations. marks 
the third major expansion of the com- 
pany ’s facilities since the firm was 
founded in 1950. It will provide three 
times as much space as present facil- 
ities which are in two locations. 

To have 15,000 square feet of floor 
space, the building is on a tract 47,000 
square feet in size. It will have 22,000 
square feet of off-street parking and 
truck-loading apron, leaving 10,000 
square feet of land for future expansion 
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of the building. 

Conso supplies tools to manufactur- 
ers all over the United States and in 
Mexico and currently employs 61 per- 
sons. 

At Berea, South Carolina, Daniel 
Construction Company is building for 
the Hartford Machine Screw Company 
a new facility which will soon be ready 
for occupancy. 

Capital investment in the building 
and equipment will total more than 
$400.000. The building will have 
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Pittsburgh Forgings Company 
is well located and equipped 
to furnish the southland with 


CLOSED DIE FORGINGS 


in any size between one and 
300 pounds. Auxiliary equip- 
ment is available for heat 
treating, cleaning, machining 
and painting any forging or 
~ stamping. 

Pittsburgh Forgings Company 
also has available facilities to 
make either 


HOT OR COLD STAMPINGS ~ 


These stampings and forgings 
are made under quality con- 
trol methods which assure 
duplicate interchangeable 
parts. 


Perhaps your company needs 
a source of supply for either 
closed die forgings or stamp- 
ings. If so write 


PITTSBURGH FORGINGS CO. 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


We will gladly quote you a 
price on your forging and 
stamping needs. 
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Storage Tanks- Pressure Vessels 
Steel Stacks - Storage Bins 
Welded Steel Plate Construction 
— including the 
Largest Galvanizing Piant 

in the Southeast 
Buffalo Tank Corporation 


» §=6Plants at BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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PER CENT INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 
OF SOME MAJOR INDUSTRIES 
1947 — 1956 
SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. COMMERCE 
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1947 (956 
20,000 square feet of floor space and 
some 90 persons will be employed. 

Hartford manufactures screw ma- 
chine products, threaded fasteners, die- 
sel fuel pumps, automotive tappets, 
valve train parts and aircraft engine 
parts. 

At Chattanooga, Tennessee, the 
Southern Electrical Corporation is get- 
ting set for a major expansion. The 
company manufactures aluminum wire 
and cable. 

The expansion plans were announced 
by Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion which has completed negotiations 
for purchase of the assets of Southern 
Electrical, subject to the approval of 
the latter’s stockholders. 

Assets of Southern Electrical, which 
has an annual sales volume of some 
$15 million, are to be obtained through 
exchange for Olin Mathieson stock. 

The Chattanooga firm will be oper- 
ated as part of Mathieson’s Aluminum 
Division. Walter F. O’Connell, execu- 
tive vice president of the division, 
pointed out in his announcement about 


Artist's sketch of the proposed Western Electric plant seven miles west of the downtown section 
of Oklahoma City. The new plant is expected to employ 3,500 to 4,000 men and women in the 
production of ‘crossbar’ dial switching equip t for teleph central offices. 
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the acquisition that his company last 
year began a major construction pro- 
gram aimed at making it one of the 
nation’s four major producers in the 
aluminum industry. 

The program includes an investment 
of $70 million for the construction of 
new fabricating facilities, and a joint 
investment with Revere Copper & Brass 
Incorporated of $230 million for the 
construction of facilities to produce 
primary aluminum. 


Extension Plant 


Included in the Olin Mathieson 
Aluminum facilities is an extrusion 
plant at Gulfport, Mississippi. 

An interesting operation in another 
type of metal fabrication is that of The 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Company of 
Baltimore. Included in this firm’s pro- 
duction are woven wire conveyor belts, 
industrial wire cloth used for various 
sizing and screening operations, wire 
cloth fabrications and gripper woven 
wire slings. 

One of the biggest new developments 
in the field is that of the Western Elec- 
tric Company which has just an- 
nounced a series of huge new projects 
in various Southern locations. 

At Oklahoma City the company, 
which is the manufacturing and supply 
unit of the Bell Telephone System, will 
build a plant to cost $35 million. To 
be on a site of 210 acres, the plant will 
employ from 3,500 to 4,000 persons. 

The new facility will produce what 
is known as “crossbar,” one of the 


latest forms of  electro-mechanical 
switching equipment used in the 


nation’s telephone network. 

Included in the project will be some 
1,200,000 square feet of floor space. 
Parking areas for approximately 3,000 
cars will be provided, along with caf- 
eterias and recreational facilities. 

A pilot plant, to cost $1 million, will 
be built by Oklahoma Industries, Inc., 
land developing and building subsid- 
iary of the chamber of commerce, in 
the Willow Springs industrial district. 
Construction of that plant is due for 
completion in the Fall, and Western 
Electric will install manufacturing 
equipment in the leased structure. 


600 Employees 


There will be about 600 employes in 
the pilot plant who will be trained in 
the jobs for the larger plant. When 
the latter is completed they will be 
transferred there to form the nucleus 
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for the larger operation. 

The present schedule calls for ground 
to be broken for the permanent West- 
ern Electric plant at Oklahoma City 
in 1958, with completion in 1961. 

In other activities Western Electric 
has under construction at Arlington, 
Virginia, a new distribution center 
which will have 433,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

Included in the space will be 260,000 
square feet of warehouse area, com- 
plemented by allied truck and rail fa- 
cilities, and an integral two-story shop 






and office section. 

The new structure was engineered 
jointly by Walter Kidde Constructors, 
Inc., of New York, and Western 
Electric. 

In a third new operation, Western 
Electric plans to erect a distributing 
unit near Hileah, Florida, which will 
employ about 300 persons. A_ pilot 
office will be started in the area to 


formulate plans for the bigger facility. 

Among the oldest Southern firms 
producing various metal products is 
Henry Vogt Machine Company of Lou- 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
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These are typical fabrication facilities at the Cambridge Wire Cloth Company, Cambridge, Maryland. The company’s special wire cloth fabrica- 
tions are used in a variety of industrial applications. Special assemblies include industrial wire cloth used for filter leaves, catalyst retaining 


screens, dewatering screens, and others. 


isville, Kentucky, which was founded ing shop and foundry, and a metal- 
in 1880. lurgical laboratory. 

The Vogt plant occupies an area of Vogt products include steam gener- 
27 acres. It has modern, well-equipped ators, heat transfer equipment, pressure 
machine shops, plate fabricating shop, vessels for petroleum refineries and 
sheet iron shop, forge shop, pipe bend- chemical plants, drop forged steel 
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valves, fittings and flanges. and refrig- 
eration and ice-making equipment. 
The company, which grew from a 
small shop to its present extensive 
dimensions, was founded by the late 
Henry V . The present president is 
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NASHVILLE BRIDGE COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — 


BESSEMER, ALA. 
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FABRICATED METALS 
OUTPUT 


Gain Ratio 
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18 15.39 
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16 5.63 
$ 304 6.82 
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Henry V. Hauser who took that position 
on January | this year. 

Another historical organization is 
Virginia Metalcrafters, Inc., of 
Waynesboro. The company is prima- 
rily in the foundry business and makes 
both ferrous and non-ferrous castings 
in many varieties. 

The foundry originated with the Rife 
Ram Works to supply pump castings 


and later grew to merge with the W. J. 
Loth Stove Company. From approxi- 
mately 1880 till 1938 the firm was 
primarily engaged in the manufacture 
of the Rife hydraulic ram and the Loth 
stove line. 

In 1938, however, the line was 
broadened, and the manufacture of Sad 
Iron stands, trivets and miniature iron 
pots and pans was begun. This was 
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METALS 
FOLLOW THE TREND 


toward development of more at- 
tractive products through the 
greater use of DIAMOND ORNA- 
MENTAL PERFORATED METALS. 


Perforated-Metal Sections sup- 
plied by Diamond to other manu- 
facturers include Grilles and 
Louvers, for air conditioners, rad- 
ios, juke boxes, television sets, 
automobile instruments, etc. Fur- 
nished also, for many modern prod- 


ucts in Rigidized Perforated Metal. 


Screens, for industrial processing, 
sterilizers, etc.; Panels, for space 
heaters, etc.; Oil-Burner Chim- 
neys; Perforated Cylinders, for 
washing-machine and other cen- 
trifugal dryers; Accoustical Sheet; 
Sound Baffles; Welded and Fab- 
ricated Assemblies of all kinds. 


Tooled for a great variety of 
perforations in any commercial 
metal, of any suitable thickness. 
Geared to meet the production 
schedules of America's node in- 
dustrial concerns—that's Diamond. 


Want to know more about us 
and what we might do for you? 
Write for Catalogue No. 39. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOX 42 Winecewrs Ave, PENNA. 
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Seen from the air is the Henry Vogt Machine Company plant at Louisville, Kentucky. This 


cm 


very small operation to the present facilities which cover 27 acres. 


the first company in the nation to pro- 
duce the old iron trivet for resale. 
Through the years the line has been 
gradually expanded into the manufac- 
ture of other gifts in iron, and then in 
brass and aluminum. 

Rife Loth, which also held the exclu- 
sive licencse to manufacture the Colon- 
ial Williamsburg authentic reproduc- 
tions in brass and cast iron, was sold 
in 1953 to Charles M. Eckman who 
formed Virginia Metalcrafters. 

Since that time the latter company 
has taken over the Rockwood Stove 
Works of Rockwood. Tennessee, and 
the Colonial Williamsburg lighting fix- 
ture business of the Edward F. Cald- 
well Company, New York, both of 


which were moved to Waynesboro. 
Expansion of Lines 


Early last year Virginia Metalcraft- 
ers gained control of the Harvin Com- 
pany, Baltimore, manufacturers of gifts 
and decorative accessories. The Har- 
vin line is now being manufactured in 
both Baltimore and Waynesboro. 

Thus, through expansion and ac- 
quisitions, Virginia Metalcrafters has 
extended beyond the contract manu- 
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facturing role but is an example of 
a company which can handle both spe- 
cial fabrications and the production of 
consumer goods. 

Among the big items produced un- 
der contract for oil companies are the 
drilling platforms used for offshore 
drilling in the Gulf of Mexico. 


Henry V. Heuser, president of Henry Vogt Ma- 
chine Company. 
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historic 


company, founded in 1880, has grown from a 


The three major types of this equip- 
ment are mobile platforms, minimum 
platforms with tender, and_ self-con- 
tained platforms. 

A new study made by the United 
States Steel Corporation shows that 
currently there are 35 mobile platforms 
in operation or under construction in 
the Gulf area. Eleven of these are 
owned and operated by oil companies. 
while the others are leased under con- 
tract to the users. 

In the minimum platform with tend- 
er operation, 47 are in use or under 
construction, the report showed. 


Big Platforms 


Of the self-contained platforms, 37 
of which are located in the Gulf, all 
are owned by oil companies or com- 
binations of companies and were 
contracted for to meet individual re- 
quirements. 

U.S. Steel forecast that the normal 
market for steel attributable to offshore 
drilling will be about 350,000 tons be- 
tween 1957 and 1960. The tempo of 
activity will become greater with in- 
creased availability of equipment, facil- 
ities and personnel, as well as growing 
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geological knowledge of the deeper 
strata. 

The report added that a significant 
number of platforms and tenders are 
presently under contract and will be 
completed throughout the remainder 


of 1957. 


One of the outstanding contract 
manufacturing operations is that of 
Reynolds Metals Company of Listerhill, 
Alabama. The company produces pri- 
mary aluminum, sheet metal and fabri- 
cated parts at its three plants in the 
rea. 

The reduction facilities at Listerhill 
are being greatly increased, and much 
of the new production there has been 
contracted for to go to the new Ford 
Motor Company foundry being built 
nearby. 

Reynolds recently purchased 891 
acres of land on Wilson Lake near 
Listerhill which will provide for addi- 
tional facilities when needed. 

At Richmond, Virginia, Reynolds is 
completing a new extrusion plant which 
by the middle of this year will be turn- 
ing out 1.5 million pounds of extru- 
sions a month. The plant will have 
four 2,350-ton presses. 

Most of the extrusions from the new 
plant will supply the Eastern Seaboard 
market. They will go to various fabri- 
cators for such contract manufactured 
items as windows, screens, doors, and 
components for curtain wall construc- 
tions for schools, factories and office 
buildings. 

Reynolds recently completed at 
Louisville, Kentucky, the largest ano- 
dizing facility in the industry. The 
plant is supplying under contract 
386,000 pounds of gold anodized alu- 
minum for a 34-story skyscraper 
now being constructed in Manhattan. 
Reynolds also contracted for actual 
erection of the building. 

In the realm of new devolopments, 
from the standpoint of both materials 
and products, one of the fastest grow- 
ing industries is plastics, and many of 
the producers of plastic products oper- 
ate on a special order and contract 
basis. 

There are approximately 150 com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
plastics in the raw material form. 
From these companies the raw mate- 
rials go to some 6,000 fabricators, proc- 
essors or converters now operating in 
the United States. 

These facts were brought out in a 
recent talk by John J. O'Connell, pres- 
ident of Consolidated Molded Products 
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Corporation, at the annual open meet- 
ing in New York of the Commercial 
Chemical Development Association. 
O’Connell pointed out that plastics 
fabricators may be divided roughly 
into three categories. They are (1) 
the custom operators in which parts 
are made to order for others using 
their designs and tooling; (2) proprie- 
tary, in which complete consumer 
articles are made by the fabricator and 
(3) captive, in which all, or nearly all, 
of the production of the fabricator is 
consumed or used elsewhere in the 
organization of which he is a part. 


Special Products 


The principal fabricator activities, 
O’Connell said, are molding and ex- 
truding, rigid plastics converting and 
film and sheeting converting. An im- 
portant proportion of each of these 
activities is devoted to contract pro- 
duction of special products. 

In another talk at the meeting, it 
was reported by B. J. C. van der 
Hoeven, vice president and general 
manager of the Chemical Division of 


Koppers Company, Inc., that the rate 
of increase in the plastics industry 
during the last decade has been four 
times that of all manufacturing in- 
dustries, compared to a two-fold in- 
crease for the chemical industry. 

“This rapid growth,” van der Hoe- 
ven said, “is expected to continue. 
Estimates indicate that it may reach 
a six billion pound level by 1960, and 
that per capita consumption may reach 
32 to 35 pounds.” 

The accompanying charts, furnished 
by van der Hoeven, show the relation 
of plastics growth to that of other in- 
dustries and how the prices of plastics 
products have gone downward in re- 
lation to costs of such basic materials 
as iron and steel. 

Since plastics output is a part of 
chemicals industry, and the South is 
rapidly moving into a place of leader- 
ship in chemicals production, it follows 
that this region also will 
plastics. 

Thus the contract manufacturer who 
produces plastic parts to order may be 
expected to enjoy a comparable growth 
in the South. 
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CONTRACT MANUFACTURING FIRMS 


This listing includes firms concerned 
directly or 


indirectly with contract 
manufacturing in the South. The num- 
ber of employees of these companies is 
indicated by the code: D— (250- 
1.000): and E— (Over 1.000). 


ALABAMA 


Armstrong Mfg. Co., Talladega, baseboard 
radiators, sheet metal products. (D) 

Calumet & Hecla, Inc., 2100 N.E. Market, 
Decatur, copper tubing, metal fabrication. 
(D) 

Chicago Bridge & lron Co., 1500 N. 50th 
St.. Birmingham, A. G. Smith, Mgr. Steel 
plate construction, tanks, pressure vessels. 
(D) 

Connors Steel Div., H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 
5000 Powell Ave., Birmingham, T. M. Evans, 
Pres. Fabricated steel specialties. (D) 

Decatur Iron & Steel Co., Inc., J. F. Scrog- 
gins, Pres. Fabricated structural steel prod- 
ucts. (D) 

Ingalls Lron Works Co., 620 4th Ave., S., 
Birmingham, K. H. Gayle, Jr., Pres. Fabri- 
eators. (D) 

Jackson Industries, Inc., 3525 10th Ave., 
N. Birmingham, J. O. Jackson, Pres. Cast- 
ings, machine and automotive parts. (D) 

Lamson & Sessions Co., 3103 27th Ave., 
N., Birmingham, J. M. Rowe, Vice Pres. 
Special fastenings. (D) 

Mobile Ship Repair, Inc., Alabama State 
Docks, Mobile, J. P. Lappington, Pres. Ma- 
chinery fabrication, steel work. (D) 

Nashville Bridge Co., 2100 18th Ave., Bes- 
semer, W. M. Rogers, Mer. Fabricated struc- 
tural steel bridges, buildings. (D) 

O'Neal Steel Works Co. & O'Neal Steel 
Birmingham, Kirkman O'Neal, Pres. 
Fabricated steel buildings. (D) 

Republic Steel Corp., Gadsden. Blast fur- 
naces, steel specialties. (E) 

Reynolds Alloys Co., Listerhill, D. H. 
Hipp, Vice Pres. Aluminum products. (E) 

Southern Sash Sales & Supply Co., Inc., 
Sheffield, E. H. Darby, Pres. Awnings, win- 
dows, casements, jalousies. (D) 

Standard Forge & Axel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 309, Montgomery, H. R. Silver, Gen. 
Mer. Truck trailer parts, lumber carriers. 
(D) 

U. S. Steel Co., 700 N. 39th St., Birming- 
ham, Harold W. Morgan, Plant Mer. 
Bridges. towers. (D) 


Co., 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Foundry Co., Little Rock, fab- 
ricated structural metal products. (D) 


FLORIDA 


(Adams Engineering Co., Inc., Ojus, Chas. 
Silvers, Pres. Metal furniture. (D) 

Air Control Products, Inc., Hialeah, H. A. 
Keller, Pres. Hardware. (D) 

Air Vue Products, 3649 N.W. 50th St.. 
Miami, C. W. Gamble, Gen. Mgr. Windows, 
awnings, casements, jalousies. (D) 

American Can Co., Tampa, R. A. Fistere. 
Myr. Fibre and metal containers. (E) 
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Continental Can Co., Auburndale and 
Tampa. Open top tin cans. (D) 

The Cornell Co., 4100 N.W. 28th St.. Mi- 
ami, W. E. Cornell, Jr.. Vice Pres. Sheet 
metal work. (D) 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Orlando, tin 
eans. (D) 

Griffin Industries, Inc., Coral Gables, S. C. 
Raymond, Pres. Roofing tile, sheet metal 
work. (D) 

Ludman Corp., N. Miami, Max Hoffman, 
Pres. Aluminum extrusions, iron and _ steel 
fabrication. (D) 

Miami Window Corp., Hialeah and Holly- 
wood, doors, windows, jalousies. (D) 

Seaview Industries, Inc., P. O. Box 397. 
Miami, Paul Remmeir, Pres. Iron and steel 
fabrication, aluminum awnings. (D) 


GEORGIA 


Atlantic Steel Co., 1300 Mecasin, N.W., 
Atlanta, Steel, wire products; nails, forg- 
ings. (E) 

Babcock & Wilcox. Brunswick, 
machinery and metal products. (D) 

Calvert Iron Works, Inc., 1195 Victory St.. 
S.W., Atlanta, Structural steel, ornamental 
iron fabrication. (D) 

R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, steel tow- 
ers. (D)) 

Savannah Machine & Foundry Co., Savan- 
nah. Structural steel fabrication, aluminum. 
brass and gray iron foundry. (D) 

Southern Wire & Iron Works, 4007 Old 
Stone Mt. Rd., Atlanta. Iron and steel fab- 
rication. (D) 

Steel Products Co., Inc., Lathrop 
Savannah. Transportation equipment. 


boilers, 


Ave., 


(D) 


KENTUCKY 


Cochran Foil Robards Lane, Louis- 
ville, Stamped and pressed metal products. 
(D) 

Elgin National Watch Co., Dayton, trim 
for autos and household appliances. (D) 

Kawneer Co., Cynthiana, Auto stampings, 
stamped and pressed metal products, aircraft 
accessories. (D) 

Marley Co., 6333 Strawberry Lane, Louis- 
ville, boiler shop products. (D) 

Modern Welding Co., Owensboro, steel 
storage tanks, pipe line construction. (D) 

Standard Products Co., 510 Henry Clay 
Bivd., Lexington, auto stampings. (D) 

Henry Vogt Machine Co., 10th & Ormsby 
Sts., Louisville, Henry V. Heuser, Pres. Boil- 
er shop products. (E) 


LOUISIANA 


American Can Co., 602 N. Cortex, New 
Orleans 4, metal containers. (D) 

Anderson-Dunham, Inc., P.O. Box 1028, 
Baton Rouge, metal culverts, tanks. (D) 

Avondale Marine Ways, Inc., Box 1030, 
New Orleans 8, J. H. Bull, Pres. Steel fab- 
rication sprockets. (E) 

J. B. Beaird Co., Inc., Shreveport, J. Pat 
Beaird, Pres. Tank equipment, storage ves- 
sels. (E) 

Continental Can Co., Inc.. Harvey, metal 
containers. (D) 

Delta Tank Mfg. Co., Inc., Baton Rouge, 
storage tanks, pressure vessels. (E) 
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Higgins, Inc., Box 8001, New Orleans 22, 
Andrew J. Higgins, Pres. Steel fabrication. 
(E) 

Jones & Laughlin Corp. Box 66, New Or- 
leans 17, L. H. Krieger, Pres. Steel fabri- 
cation. (D) 


MARYLAND 


American Can Co., Baltimore, metal con- 
tainers. (E) 

Anchor Post Products, Inc., Baltimore, fen- 
ces, chain links. (E) 

Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
Baltimore, drainage structure, steel build- 
ings, tanks, culverts. (D) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, steel 
and steel products. (E) 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, tools, 
reconditioning equipment. (E) 

Boston Metals Co., Baltimore, ship dis- 
mantelers, machinery. (D) 

Chas. T. Bryandt, Inc., Baltimore, metal 
truck bodies, automotive stampings. (D) 

Cambridge Wire Cloth, Cambridge, wire 
cloth and belts, woven wire slings. (D) 

Diecraft, Baltimore, metal stampings, ma- 
chine engravings, precision tools. (D) 

Dietrich Bros., Inc., Baltimore, structural 
steel, ornamental iron. (D) 

Federal Tin Co., Inc., Baltimore, metal 
packages. (D) 

General Automatic Products Corp., Balti- 
more, boilers, air conditioning, furnaces. (D) 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
Baltimore, fabricators, pressure vessels, ship- 
building repair and conversion. (E) 

National Can Corp., Baltimore, cans, kitch- 
en furnishings. (D) 

Rheem Mfg. Co., Sparrows Point, boilers, 
ranges, drums, tanks. (E) 

Wiley Mfg. Co., Port Deposit, steel fab- 
ricators. (D) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Babcock & Wilcox, West 
boilers. (D) 

Century Mfg. Co., Jackson, cooking uten- 
sils. (D) 

County McQuay Inc., Grenada, heating 
and cooling equipment. (D) 

Dazy Corp., Greenville, kitchen utensils. 
(D) 

Utility Appliance Co., New Albany, gas 
heaters. (D) 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Vicksburg, 
lighting fixtures. 


Point, steam 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Bassick Co., Winston-Salem, R. M. West- 
veer, Mgr. Hardware. (D) 

Babeock & Wilcox Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
boiler shop products. (D) 

Homelite Div.. 
saws. (D) 


Textron, Gastonia, chain 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethlehem Supply Co., Tulsa, steel fabri- 
cation, oil field equipment. (D) 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, tanks, pressure vessels, refinery equip- 
ment. (D) 

Boardman Co., Oklahoma City, H. R. 
Lunn, Pres. Steel fabrication. (D) 

Capitol Steel & Tron Co., Oklahoma City, 
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C. C. Sorenson, Pres. Structural steel and Continental Gin Co.. Dallas, metal bins, VIRGINIA 
iron. (D) machinery. (D) = , oe 

Flint Steel Corp.. Tulsa, H. G. Lewis, Pres. Lennox Furnace Co., Ft. Worth, furnaces, Acme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, visible 
Fabricated structural steel. (D) aircraft equipment. (D) card equipment, cabinets, card books, frames. 

Folding Carrier Corp., Oklahoma City. Levingston Shipbuilding Co., Orange, Ed (D) : , ‘ : me 
plating, plastic fabrication. (D) T. Mallory, Pres. Structural steel shipbuild- American Bridge Co., Roanoke, - 

Muskogee Iron Works, Muskogee, steel ing, repairing. (D) bridges, buildings, frames, coal cars. (L 
fabrication. (D) Mosher Steel Co., Dallas, Lawrence B. _ Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc., Bristol, 

National Tank Co., Tulsa, gas heaters, Jones, Pres. Steel bridges, buildings, tanks, Stacks, tanks, ornamental iron, fabricated 
tanks, pressure vessels. (D) stacks hoppers. (D) structural steel. ( D) . ; 

Robberson Steel Co., Oklahoma City, steel Mosher Steel Co., Houston, H. E. Perry, Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp., Bristol, 
buildings, metal doors. (D) Chmn. of Bd. Fabricated steel and steel plate iron and steel foundry, machine shop. (D) 

Standard Roofing & Material Co., Okla- work; fabricated concrete bars. (D) Gary Steel Products Corp., Lynchburg, 
homa City, sheet metal work. (D) Murray Co. of Texas, Inc., Dallas, J. K. tanks, transportation equipment. (D) 

j McDonough, Pres. Artillery ammunition, Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, 
cotton gin machinery. (D) — Newport News, pressure vessels, wool cards, 

SOUTH CAROLINA Rheem Mfg. Co., Houston, heaters, tanks, paper making machinery. (E) 
; containers. (D) Richmond Engineering Co., Ine., Rich- 

Charleston Shipyards, Inc., Charleston, San Antonio Machine & Supply Co., San mond, heaters, tanks, pressure vessels. (D) 
metal tanks. (D) Antonio, C. C. Kreuger, Pres. Tanks, water Richmond Steel Co., Richmond, fabricated 

meter boxes, turbine water pumps, sewer structural steel, ornamental iron work. (D) 
TENNESSEE rings and covers. (D) Virginia Metal Products, Ine., Orange, 
Texlite, Inc., Dallas, H. H. Wineburg. doors, frames, conveyors and conveying 
Choctaw, Inc., Memphis, W. L. Quinlen, pres. Complete wall systems, porcelain en- °dUipment. (D) 
Gen. Mgr. Culverts, sewer pipe, bridges. (D) amel. (D), ‘ 

Cleveland Container Co., Wm. Haughey, Todd Shipyards Corp., Houston, oil and WEST VIRGINIA 
Mgr. Paper tubes, cores, metal and paper gas burner equipment, pressure vessels. (D) Ackermann Mfg. Co., Wheeling, 
cans. (D) a ‘ ’ Cl U. S. Steel Corp., Orange. C. W. Lee, Vice stampings, pressing. (D) 
van taeda tee te eens yn ia Pres. Fabricated structural steel products, Fletcher Enamel Co., Dunbar, porcelain, 


: : . 7 . gas transmission pipe. (E)) kitchen ware, arch. panels. (D) 
Crane Co., Chattanooga, W. M. Hamilton, U. S. Steel Corp., Port Arthur, J. C. Dau- Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, glass- 


Mer. Heating and cooking apparatus. (E) ! : : ; s 
c oe a , ; : herty, Mgr. Steel drums, pails. (D) are, rs’ s s. (E) 
Glazer Steel Corp., Knoxville, steel fabri- : I ware, bottlers’ supplies. (F 


cation. (D) Western Foundry Co., Tyler. Israel Smith, Sheet Metal Specialty, Follansbee, pipe 
Kerrigs I Wohin: Fie. Neatwiiie Pres. Soil pipe and fittings, plumbing, burn- and _ fittings, stampings, lockers, cabinets. 
Kerrigan Iron orks, Inc., Nashville, 2p) (D) 
shale Mg Jr, Fron. Welslargee ee esse: Metal & Molded: Wieks, Tidlled, Bik ‘Sterling: Faucet Co, Morgantown, plunb- 
crating, tabeicated seed spoceenites. (D) leigh Hortenstine, Pres. Steel plate pressure ing supplies, fittings. (D) 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., Memphis, J. I. Seay, ® oe es : es : : 
Pres. Turbine pumps, well equipment. (D) valves, chemical plant and refining equip- U. S. Stamping Co., Moundsville, 
Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, L. C. An- ™ent- (D) eled wire. (D) 
derson, Gen. Mer. Bridges, buildings, towers. 
(D) 
Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Memphis, 


Frank Pidgeon, Sr., Pres. Overhead cranes. " Len 
(D) 
Reyer Since 1919... 


Samuel Stamping & Enameling Co., Chat- 
tanooga, W. R. Samuels, Pres. Enameling. 


stamped and pressed metal products. (D) DESIGNING AND BUILDING SPECIAL MACH NERY 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Inc., Knoxville. AND ACHINE ART 
P. S. McCallen, Pres. Mine equipment, steel a ) 


steel 


enam- 





\ 


fabrication. (D) } 
Tennessee Aircraft, Inc., Nashville. C. L. } 
Riegel, Pres. Fabricated metal. (D) 


U. S. Steel Corp., Memphis, R. E. Peter- ee 37_years West ngineer- 
son, Mgr. Structural steel for buildings. 


bridges. (D) ~ing-fias ingeniously designed 
os: and built special / machinery 


TEXAS and machine parts to solve 
‘said i j io 
Alamo lron Works, San Antonio, Melrose . facturing and production 


Holmgreen, Pres. Boilers, machine shop job- problems of U. S. and foreign 
bing. (D) 


j “ industry. Sturdiness, accuracy, 
American Can Co., Houston, paperboard ‘ ‘ae var 
and metal containers. (D) and dependability are built in 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Paris, boilers. (D) features of West built ma- 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Beaumont, E. C. / chinery. 
Rechtin, Mgr. Barges, pressure vessels. (D) ‘ 
“s rin signin 
Cabot Shops, Inc., Pampa, R. A. Baker, 4 West, Enginee g's de 8 8 
Vice Pres. Oil field equipment, steel fabri- : ‘and building experts can solve 
cation. your machinery problem. 
Campbell Steel Co., San Antonio, R. Trent ll r write for 
Campbell, Pres. Plate, structural and _rein- _— Phone raermestnapek: ns 


forcing steel. (D) complete information. 


Consolidated Metal Products Co.. Hous- 

ton, metal stampings, fans. (D) 

Continental Can Co., Inc., Houston, metal 

containers. (D) QO Ww © 
Continental Emsco Co., Houston, Oil field : @ _ = 
equipment, raido, tv, radar and high line ZA : uw 
towers. (D) 
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S electing Salesmen — 
A Scientific Job 


An instructor of Marketing at Georgia State 
College of Business Administration discusses 
here some of the new techniques being 
employed by sales managers in Southern 


business ... 


By Dr. C. 


ATLANTA. One of the principal 
tasks which confronts the average sales 
manager is that of constantly improv- 
ing the effectiveness of his sales force. 
Much thought and effort are being 
given to training methods and to 
proper supervision, equipment, sales 
aids, and the advertising program. 
But the basic ability of the salesman 
sets a constant limit to what can be 
accomplished after he is employed. 
Unless he is properly selected he can- 
not be developed beyond a certain 
point, a point which is often far be- 
low the standards of effectiveness 
which must be established. For this, 
well as for other reasons, sales 
managers are giving increased thought 
to securing the right type of man as 
a partial solution of the important 
problem of decreasing the cost of dis- 
tribution. Scientific methods are being 
substituted for the older trial-and-error 
methods so far as possible. 

The procedure followed in the se- 
lections process may be of either short 
or long duration, comprehensive or 
sketchy. Many small concerns do little 
more than interview men before selec- 
tions are made. They depend entirely 
upon subjective evaluation of a man’s 
characteristics in one or more inter- 
views. Other concerns go through an 
elaborate process, including interviews 
by a number of executives, investiga- 
tion of past experience, contact either 
by letter or in person with references, 
. and psychological tests before the suc- 


as 
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cessful applicants are finally offered 
positions. By so doing, these concerns 
get away from the purely subjective 
evaluations and rely more on objec- 
tive evidence. In general, it may be 
said that, when obtainable, objective 
evidence should be secured and relied 
upon more heavily than the conclu- 
sions reached by observation during 
interviews. 

Certain distinct losses follow poor 
selection. One such loss is the high 
turnover rate which follows poor se- 
lection. If the man employed does 
not have the proper physical and men- 
tal faculties or if his background of 
experience and training is inadequate, 
eventual separation from employment 
is inevitable. If he does not have the 
right mental attitude toward sales 
work, if he lacks personal initiative, 
drive, or courage, or if family or per- 
sonal financial problems take too much 
of his thought, success is unlikely. If 
selection methods can be used which 
will aid in determining such limita- 
tions in advance of employment, turn- 
over rates will be reduced. Too great 
a turnover involves a number of costs. 
First, the expense of hiring is increased 
since it is necessary to repeat the 
process too many times. Modern meth- 
ods of hiring cost considerable 
amounts. The use of tests involves 
some expenditures, and the increasing 
tendency of having applicants inter- 
viewed by more than one executive of- 
ten takes not only time but money. 
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Dr. C. W. Ehlers discusses selection of 
salesmen. 


A second cost of turnover is in- 
creased training costs. For example, 
Mr. Steinkamp, field sales manager 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, states that the experience 
of the company indicates that it takes 
about two years to develop a new man 
to the point where he produces enough 
business to more than pay his way 
and to make a little profit for the com- 
pany. It usually requires a minimum 
of one year (more often two) to de 
termine whether or not a new man 
will ultimately be successful, whether 
the company has made a wise selee- 
tion, and whether the man has chosen 
the right profession. It costs between 
$7,500 and $10,000 to carry a man 
through this period, and this can be 
a total loss if the man does not work 
out satisfactorily. Certainly Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell must think carefully be- 
fore it makes such an investment. The 
salary of the man while he is under- 
going training is one cost. Still more 
expensive, usually, is the time of the 
executives who carry out the program. 


Effect on Prospects 


Another cost of high salesman turn- 
over is the effect on prospects or cus- 
tomers. Few men when new in a terri- 
tory work as effectively as they do 
after they have become accustomed to 
the product, its uses, its resale condi- 
tions, and dealer attitudes. If a new 
man is constantly being sent to a terri- 
tory the buyers in it begin to wonder 
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why the house cannot retain its sales- 
men. Also new men often destroy good 
will which has been built up only by 
the expenditure of much time and ef- 
fort. They do not know how to meet 
objections properly, to make adjust- 
ments, or how to do creative sales 
work. 

Still another aspect of the cost of 
poor selection is that one never knows 
how much is lost by employing men 
who are just under the effectiveness 
which would have resulted from more 
adequate selection methods. Present 
methods of territory evaluation have 
not gone far enough to enable a sales 
statistical department to say that one 
man is getting all that he should from 
a territory or that a second man is not 
working it effectively. Much has been 
accomplished, but still it cannot be 
said what the effect would be if every 
man were well adapted to his territory, 
to his product, and to his particular 
list of customers. When this adapta- 
tion is not adequate a group of men 
who are thought to be effective, but 
who in reality are only performing at 
50 per cent or 75 per cent of effective- 
ness, is carried indefinitely. Both the 
men and the sales manager are satis- 
fied, for they do not know what would 





Dr. C. W. Ehlers is asso- 
ciate professor of marketing 
at the Georgia State College 
of Business Administration. 
He is a member of the Atlanta 
Sales Executive Club and fac- 
ulty advisor of Pi Sigma 
Epsilon, National Sales Fra- 
ternity. His article on select- 
ing salesmen in the South 
appeared in a recent edition 
of The Atlanta Economic Re- 
view, monthly publication of 
Georgia State College. 











have resulted had the men _ been 
selected with more care and with the 
use of modern selection technique. 


Mistakes Costly 


A study made in 1955 by the Ameri- 
can Management Association of 179 
firms which employ salesmen revealed 
the over-all cost of making a mistake 
in hiring a salesman. The average 
figure reported was $6,684; 24 per 
cent of the companies stated that the 
total cost to the firm, when a man 


hired for a sales job proved unsatis- 
factory after a fair trial, was more 
than $10,000. The $6,684 average 
compares well with the figure cited by 
a representative of the Standard Regis- 
ter Company at an American Manage- 
ment Association conference in May, 
1954. In this company, a total esti- 
mate of $6,550 included the following 
costs: recruitment (advertising and 
agency fees and related expenses), 
$100; interviewing by the field sales 
manager (about 60 hours per man 
hired), $450; training, $2,000; sales 
costs in excess of the costs of a trained 
salesman, $4,000. In addition, the dif- 
ference in annual sales between a new 
and an experienced man in this organi- 
zation averages $30,000. No less 
costly, through intangible, is the loss 
of good will through inept handling 
of customers by inexperienced sales- 
men. When these costs per man are 
multiplied by the number of sales per- 
sonnel who leave or are fired, the effect 
of selection mistakes on the company’s 
profits is obvious. Several firms have 
estimated that they lose 50 to 60 per 
cent of their new salesmen during the 
training period. Not to be overlooked, 
also, is the difference between the sales 
productivity of the best and the worst 
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salesmen on the force. The difference 
probably exceeds the cost of the mis- 
takes in hiring that are recognized 
within the first year. 

The purpose of this section is to 
compare the tools used on the national 
level in selecting salesmen with those 
selection tools which are used by se- 
lected firms in the South. 

As for the national selection pattern, 
a study was made in 1955 by the 
American Management Association of 
selection tools used by 179 firms. Ac- 
cording to this survey all the firms 
conducted interviews in selecting sales- 
men, all the firms made reference in- 
quiries, 95 per cent of them used tests 
as a selection tool, 70 per cent of the 
companies required a medical exami- 
nation of applicants before hiring. and 
43 per cent used weighted application 
blanks. The study also indicated that 
34 per cent of these firms had two or 
more persons interview the applicant 
for a sales position. 


Selection Tools 


These 179 firms were next asked to 
rank these selection tools according to 
their importance. Many of the com- 
panies had difficulty in singling out 
any one method as more important 
than the rest. 

Table I indicates the relative im- 
portance of or dependence on selection 
devices as indicated by the 179 firms. 
There were 51 firms which did not 
answer the question, and that, plus 
the tabulations in Table I, would seem 
to indicate reliance on a wide variety 
of selection techniques with major de- 
pendence on interviews backed up by 
tests. 


TABLE I 
SALESMEN-SELECTING DEVICES AS 
PREFERRED BY 128* AMERICAN 

FIRMS, 1955 


No. of Firms “% of Firms 
Giving DeviceGiving Device 
Selection Device First Choice First Choice 





Interviews 70 55% 

Tests 13 10 

Application Blanks 

Or Personal 

History Forms 4 3 

All Three of the 

Above 8 6 

Interviews and 

Tests 12 9 

Interviews and 

Work History 6 5 

Interviews and 

Recommendations 5 4 

Others 10 8 
Total 128 100% 


* Fifty-one of the 179 firms surveyed did 
not give preferences as to selection devices. 
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In order to obtain an indication of 
the selection pattern in the South, 48 
case studies were made of companies 
which employ salesmen and which op- 
erate in one or more or all of the 
southern states of Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, South Carolina and 
North Carolina. Over 35 different in- 
dustries are represented in the 48 com- 
panies which were interviewed for 
this study. 


Tests Important 


The sales managers and/or personnel 
managers of the southern headquarters 
or district offices of these firms located 
in Atlanta, Georgia, were interviewed 
to ascertain which tools or devices are 
now being utilized to select sales per- 
sonnel. In addition, these tools accord- 
ing to their importance in selection. 
The selection tools used by the 48 com- 
panies interviewed ranked according 
to frequency of use are found in Table 
Il. Over two thirds of these southern 
firms are now utilizing tests: and over 
80 per cent of them are using inter- 
views, recommendations and references 
(personal, employment, credit, and ed- 
ucational), and application blanks in 
selecting their sales force. It is en- 
couraging to note that 30 per cent 
of the firms interview the applicant’s 
wife. Incidentally, 89 per cent of these 
firms had two or more executives in- 
terview the job applicant. 

Table III shows the tools used in 
selecting salesmen ranked according 
to their importance. Over 85 per cent 
of the companies ranked interviews 
as the most important selection tool. 
Tests ranked second, with recommen- 
dations third in importance. Physical 
examinations and trial periods could 
not be included in Table III since all 
applicants had to pass the physical 
examination prior to employment and 
had to go through a trial period be- 
fore final selection was made by the 
firms using these tools. 

There are many possible procedures 
for the selection of salesmen, and they 
all have some merit and some weak- 
ness. No one procedure is entirely sat- 
isfactory by itself, since the procedures 
are more complementary than substi- 
tutional. 

A combination of methods is needed, 
including: observation in interviews; 
inference from the prospect’s personal 
history or direct investigation; exalua- 
tion of the prospect by references; 
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TABLE II 
SALESMEN-SELECTING DEVICES 
LISTED ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY 
OF USE BY 48 SELECTED SOUTHERN 
FIRMS, 1956 


Number and Per Cent of 
Firms Using Each Tool 


Tools Number* Per Cent 
Interviews 100% 
Recommendations* * 42 88 
Application Blanks 41 85 
Tests 32 67 
Interview With 

Applicant's Wife 14 30 
Physical Examinations 10 21 
Trial Periods 10 21 
Personal History Forms 9 19 
Rating Forms 5 10 


* The total of column “Number” obviously 
does not equal 48 as firms use more than 
one device. 

** Recommendations included investigating 
personal, employment, educational and 
credit references. 


and measurement of characteristics 
through testing procedures. Each can 
contribute something to the selection 
process. The various parts of the se- 
lection procedure may well be thought 
of as hurdles which the applicant must 
take in stride if he is to be selected. 
He may not be equally successful in 
clearing all hurdles, but conspicuous 
weakness on one or more creates seri- 
ous doubt of his acceptability for a 
selling job. It is a question of accumu- 
lating insufficient evidence on a pros- 
pect’s qualifications to make a sound 
judgment. The various means which 
may be used in the selection process 
can be justified only if each contri- 
butes toward more effective selection. 


Favorable Comparison 


The selection pattern in the South 
as indicated by the survey of 48 firms 
compares very favorably with the na- 
tional selection pattern described ear- 
lier in the article. For example, all 
the firms at both the national and 
southern level conducted interviews; 
all the firms at the national level made 
reference inquiries, while 90 per cent 
of the southern firms made such in- 
quiries. Nearly all the national firms 
used tests as selection tools, and over 
two thirds of the southern firms gave 
tests to sales applicants. Nearly 90 per 
cent of the southern firms had two or 
more persons interview the sales ap- 
plicant, and 84 per cent of the national 
concerns had two or more interviews 
per applicant. The only area where a 
wide divergence of practice occurred 
was the use of physical examinations; 
that is, 70 per cent of the firms at the 
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Dumas Milner of Milner Enterprises, Jackson, Miss., conducts a meeting of General Sales Managers. This sales force is typical of good ones all 
over the South, the result of careful screening and planning by top executives. 


national level gave these examinations 
while only 21 per cent of the southern 
companies used physical examinations 
as a selection tool. The above com- 
parison reveals that there is little dif- 
ference between the national selection 
pattern and the selection pattern of 
the 48 southern firms. 

The question now arises as to the 
possibilities of improvement in selec- 
tion. For a particular concern, the 
question of improvement depends 
largely upon the methods currently in 
use. If men are selected for sales jobs 
after cursory examination, featuring 
single interviews by relatively un- 
trained people, the effective tools avail- 
able to management in this field are 
not being used, and improvement 


TABLE Ii 


SALESMEN-SELECTING DEVICES 
RATED ACCORDING TO IMPORTANCE 
BY 48 SELECTED SOUTHERN FIRMS, 


1956 
Tools RANK 
1 II Ill IV 
No. No. No. No. 
Firms Firms FirmsFirms 

Interviews 41 
Tests aw ee 8 
Recommendations ... & 22 
Application Blanks 5 11 4 
Rating Forms 1 2 
Personal History Forms Z 2 


Note: The above totals are not the same 
in all cases as those found in Table II, since 
some of the firms were unable to rank the 
various selecting tools according to their 
importance. 
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be substantial. Unfor- 
tunately for the small concern, there 
is no general test of sales ability which 
is useful in selection for all concerns. 
Experience in the development of a 
selection program, but not the program 
itself, can be carried over from one 
concern to another. 

Sound selection is a custom-made 
process. The use of siandard or syn- 
dicated forms, or procedures which 
have been used by other sales organi- 
zations in selecting salesmen rarely is 
effective. The wide differences in 
salesmen’s tasks and qualifications for 
selling demand a custom-made pro- 
cedure for selection. Standarized se- 
lection tools, such as uniform applica- 
tion forms, standard batteries of apti- 
tude tests, and standard interview rat- 
ing forms, are not applicable to all 
types of sales jobs. A successful se- 
lection program should be tailored to 
the specific needs of the sales organi- 
zation. 


iherefore can 


The Dartnell Corporation recently 
conducted a survey of national con- 
cerns, and one of the most striking 
developments indicated was the stead- 
ily increasing number of companies 
that have adopted some form of job 
description or are seriously planning 
to do in the near future. The survey 
of 48 southern firms revealed, how- 
ever, that only a handful of these com- 
panies has made job analysis or pre- 
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pared job descriptions of their sales 
positions. A knowledge of the nature 
of the sales job and the qualifications 
needed to perform it effectively are 
the foundation of a good selection 
plan. Without a job description it is 
most difficult to select the right man 
for the job. Thus. it would be to the 
advantages of sales managers to con- 
sider seriously the possibility of mak- 
ing job analyses and sales job descrip- 
tions in the near future. 

Improvement in selection for those 
concerns which have been particularly 
effective in the field of job analysis 
must come from an improvement in 
techniques—a product of experimen- 
tation and other research methods. Ex- 
perimentation with known methods 
and procedures by individual com- 
panies and trade associations should 
continue to be productive. Any im- 
provement in practice, whether the 
result of new techniques, a further re- 
finement of those now in use, or their 
adoption for use by additional con- 
cerns, will aid in the attainment of 
important objectives for both the con- 
cern itself and the southern economy. 
There is no problem of greater im- 
portance in any economy than that of 
securing effective adjustment of in- 
dividuals to jobs. Business concerns 
can make a significant contribution 
to the economy through the improve- 
ment of selection procedures. 





BOOKS AND REPORTS 





George T. Naff, vice chairman of the board of 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation, re- 
tired as of April 30. Naff had been with the 
company since it was founded in 1947 and 
served as president for almost three years. He 
will continue to serve as a consultant to Texas 
Eastern and others on oil and gas matters, as 
well as engage in the private practice of law. 
Naff is a native of Bastrop, Louisiana, and his 
entire business career has been connected with 
the gas and oil industry. 
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William C. MacInnes—lInstalled as presi- 
dent of the Greater Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is president of Tampa Electric Co. 

George A. Gear—Elected executive vice 
president of the Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Jackson, Mississippi. He has been 
a vice president since 1951. 

Harry Haines—Named petroleum contract 
engineer for Walter Kidde Engineers, South- 
west, Inc., Houston. Haines formerly was 
associate editor in charge of the Houston 
office of Chemical and Engineering News. 

William E. Crouch, Jr.—Appointed vice 
president-operations of United States Steel's 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, Birmingham. 
Crouch succeeded James W. Kinnear, Jr., 
who moved up to executive vice president. 

John W. Ruch—Promoted from deputy 
director to director of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Feed Materials Division at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 

John J. Miller—Appointed general man- 
ager of the Alumina Division of Olin Revere 
Metals Corporation. He will be in charge of 
the Olin Revere alumina facilities now under 
construction at Burnside, Louisiana. 

Edward VY. Stratton— Appointed zone 
manager in a six-state Southeastern area for 
the Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit. Stratton 
will have offices in Atlanta. 

William R. Burks — Named to a 21 
member national committee to work toward 
more efficient shipping practices. Burks is 
general traffic manager for the Chemtsrand 
Corporation, Decatur, Alabama. 


D. Carl Black, Jr.—-Named 


director of 


56 


the research department of the Mississippi 
Economic Council, Jackson. 

Dr. Benjamin Phillips—Appointed col- 
laborator for the Southern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division of the 
Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, New Orleans. Dr. 
Phillips is assistant director of research for 
Carbide and Chemicals Company. 

Mrs. R. A. Calvert—Elected chairman of 
Calvert Iron Works, Atlanta. Edwin F, 
Chobot was named president to succeed the 
late Robert A. Calvert. 

George W. Altvater 
the New York office of the Port of New 
Orleans. He previously had been eastern 
traffic manager of the Alabama State Docks 
at their New York office. 

Don Maclver—Appointed public relations 
manager of Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas. 
\ former newspaperman, Maclver before 
taking his new position was assistant director 
of public relations for the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad. 

Ivan Allen, Jr.—Re-elected chairman of 
the board of the Georgia State Chamber of 
Commerce. Allen is president of Iven Allen 
Company, Atlanta. 

Dr. David B. Steinman—Had dedicated 
to him the Steinman Lounge at the Engineer- 
ing and Industries Building of the University 
of Florida, Gainesville. The lounge is for 
faculty members. Dr. Steinman is an inter- 
nationally famous engineer, poet, gardener, 
and philanthropist. 

George A. Murphy — Elected to presi- 
dency of Irving Trust Company of New York. 
Murphy is a native of Morrow, Georgia, and 
before his latest promotion had served as 
senior vice president. 

W. G. Violette—Named chairman of the 
board of Standard O:l Company (Kentucky). 
Violette, president since 1945, will remain 
chief executive officer and chairman of the 
executive committee. Offices are at Louisville. 


Named manager of 
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Books and Reports 


—— 





Georgia’s First Year of Decision in Rail 
Development, by Dr. James H. Lemly, The 
Atlanta Economic Review, Georgia State Col- 
lege of Business Administration, 33 Gilmer 
St., S.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Manganese Deposits of the Appalachian 
Area of Virginia, by C. E. Sears, Jr., Min- 
eral Industries Journal, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Atomic Energy and Agriculture, by W. 
Ralph Singleton, The Virginia Economic Re- 
view, Division of Planning and Economic 
Development, Virginia Department of Con- 
servation and Development, 301 State Finance 
Building. Richmond. 

Top Management Looks at the Per- 
sonnel Department, by H. Neely Henry, 
executive vice president of Alabama Power 
Company, Alabama Business, Bureau of Busi- 
Research, School of Commerce and 
Business Administration, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Ala. 

Retail Trade in Georgia, by Clio Crosby 
Norris, Georgia Business, Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Business Administration, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 

Your Opportunities in Industry as a 
Technician, Education Department, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th 


ness 
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St., New York 17, N. Y., 30 pp. 

Organization of Industrial Research in 
the United States, by Harold Vagtborg, 
Tomorrow Through Research, Southwest Re- 
search Institute, San Antonio, Texas. 

Annual Report, 1955-1956, Engineering 
Experiment Station, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta 13, Ga. 

Company Organization for Economic 
Forecasting, American Management Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y., 85 pp. 

Strengthening the Research Effort— 
Personnel - Tools - Potentials, American 
Management Association, Inc., 1515 Broad- 
way. New York 36, N. Y. 

Nuclear Edueation in Florida, by Joseph 
Weil, Engineering Progress at the University 
of Florida, January, 1957, Gainesville, Fla. 

Automation: Its Purpose and Future, 
by Dr. Magnus Pyke, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.., 
191 pp., $10 

Personnel Management — Principles 
and Practice, by Dr. C. H. Northcott, Phi- 
losophical Library, New York, 428 pp., $10. 


DuPont Offices Slated 
For New Brook Hollow 


DALLAS. Construction began early 
in April on a 33,750-square-foot brick 
warehouse and office building in Brook 
Hollow Industrial District in Dallas in 
which will be consolidated several 
Southwestern regional operations of the 
Fabrics and Finishes Division of E. I. 
duPont deNemours & Co., Inc., it was 
announced by R. A. Powrie, regional 
control manager. 

Situated on a 260-by-368 foot tract 
on Ambassador Row, the new building 
will have five truck loading doors open- 
ing on a paved off-street turning apron, 
two rail doors opening on a Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas spur, and a paved off- 
street parking area 75 by 250 feet. 
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“That makes the 5th time she's rejected his 

proposal this month!’ 
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A Special Section of MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


Serving Business Executives Interested In 


© Business Opportunities © Executive Aircraft 
© Management Personnel © Real Estate 
© Professional Services @ Miscellaneous Offers 


Coverage: more than 7000 major manufacturers, 700 public utilities, 750 
engineers and contractors, 450 financial institutions, 350 government 
officials, 450 educational and research institutions, and 450 commercial 
organizations. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


1 time—$3.00 per line 


6 or more times—$2.00 per line Bulletin Board 


TO: Manufacturers Record, Conway Building, 
North Atlanta 19, Ga. 


INSERT THE FOLLOWING, TO BEGIN IN YOUR NEXT ISSUE: 
wat on steep inch (_) Professional Card (  ) Classified Ad 
P ime— ti in per column in { ) Copy Attached { ) Copy to Come 

or more Times— 
$12.50 per column inch 


PROFESSIONAL CARD 

1 time—$12.00 per unit , eats venthethciindgb eins ieesaes 

6 or more times—$9.00 per unit RUN THIS) (_ ) One time only ( ) 12 issues or ‘til forbid. 

(each unit 15 x 3/ inches) METHOD OF PAYMENT ( ) Check enclosed ( ) Bill firm 
SUBMITTED BY 


ADDRESS 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








OFFICE BUILDING—KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Ideal for Research Laboratory or District Office 


Executives 
Personnel Managers 
Plant Superintendents 


Use this new medium to bridge 
the gap of executive communi- 
cation in the South: 
Executive Positions 
Capital goods or inventories 
To seek capital or invest 
Business to sell or buy 
Executive and company air- 
craft 
Business Property for Sale or 


SALE OR LEASE FOOD PROCESSING is linet ee ante 
A full-fashioned hosiery PLANT 

mill desires to sell, lease For Sale or Lease 
or convert to a desirable 


Beautiful new modern, air-conditioned brick 16,000 square foot 
office building in Knoxville, Tenn. Plenty of parking. If you are 
planning research facilities or offices of any type, this is a perfect 
set-up. Only 112 miles from center of town, two minutes from best 
residential area. Near lakes, mountains, and country clubs. Knox- 
ville is a wonderful city in which to live. Very reasonable rent. 
Write or phone: 


GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
P. O. BOX 1390, Knoxville, Tenn. Dept. 101 Telephone 4-8601 











Southwide Bulletin Board 
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36,650 sq. ft. upstate New Coder 3-4015 


and profitable manufac- York. Glazed tile walls, 








turing venture on a joint 
operation. For informa- 
tion communicate with 
Macon Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., P. O. Box 890, Ma- 
con, Georgia. 


steam, refrigeration. Suitable 
for any food processing. For 
complete details contact: Box 
MR 50-103. 


WINDOW MFG., §S. E. Fla. Patent. product 
(also glass jalousies & doors). Fast grow. metro- 
volitan city joc. 4 yr. old bldg. R. E. option 
Dept. 28731. 


KILN MANUFACTURING: 1. A. county, Calif. 
Potential unlimited mkt Tl) health Price 
$11,000. Dept. 2624094 





CHAS. FORD & ASSOC., INC. 


6425 Hilywd BI., Los Angeles, Calif. 














FLORIDA 
OPPORTUNITY 


Very profitable incorpo- 
rated Ceramic Tile dis- 
tributorship in Florida. 
Reason for sale: health. 
Overhead low, favorable 
lease, well established 
business, annual sales in 
excess of $500,000 with 
net profit before officers’ 
salaries and taxes of 
$100,000. Price $300,000. 
For more detailed infor- 
mation write: Box MR 
50-101. 


MR CLASSIFIED 








BUY - SELL - 





WANTED 


TRADE 
WITH 


PUBLISHING FIRM 
WITH TAX LOSS. 


CONTACT 
BOX MR 50-102 




















LUMBER BUSINESS 
SALES IN EXCESS OF $4,500,000 


One of the oldest established firms in South Florida, never before 
offered for sale. Has shown financial stability and steady growth 
over the years. Well trained management staff available to pur- 
chasers. Modern equipment, buildings, land included in price. No 
information given to inquiries unless accompanied by evidence of 
financial responsibility. We are exclusive agents. For further in- 
formation write or wire MR Box 50-104. 
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POSITIONS 








HELP WANTED 


Comptroller 28-35 (CPA) Atlanta Owned Company. Atlanta 
headquarters. Must have experience in corporate finance, 
budget control, taxes, insurance, etc. Old established firm 
rapidly expanding throughout Southeast. To start—approxi- 
mately $7,500. BOX 50-109 AGENCY. 








POSITIONS AVAILABLE: SYSTEMS AND 
PROCEDURES ANALYST 


DIRECTOR Seeking experienced man with col- 








INVENTORY 
CONTROL 
SPECIALIST 


Experienced, capable — set up 
system. Headquarters, Atlanta. 
Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience and ability, up to $10,- 
000. Prefer college man, age 28 
to 38. Send resume and small 
photo to MR Box 50-116 
AGENCY. 


lege degree who has the ability to 
OF investigate, devise, and organize ef- 
C manual for corporate use and have 
the personality to gain the co-opera- 
tion of others. Accounting back- 
ground, particularly in punch card 
perience is invited to in- 50-110. 
vestigate this newly cre- 
ated position on the head- 
quarters staff of a leading 
aging and building ma- 
terials field. For addi- 
tional information and a 
confidential survey of 


fective methods and procedures. Must 
be able to write a clear and concise 

The administrator with 

diversified purchasing ex- accounting would be valuable. Write, 
giving full particulars, to: MR Box 

West Coast multi-plant 

corporation in the pack- 

your requirements, please 

write: BOX MR 50-105. 

















INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 


Progressive air-freight carrier is seeking applicants, 25 to 30 years of 
age, with degree in personnel administration, industrial psychology, 
or related, for 3 to 6 months orientation in Dallas to be assigned as 
full charge personnel representative in Southwestern plant. Requires 
1 to 3 years experience in supervision of industrial personnel depart- 
ment. Administrative function with responsibility for labor contracts, 
interpretation and administration. 

Excellent career opportunity with above average salary range. 

Send complete resume of education and experience to MR Box 50-118. 








Engineers 
Experienced in 


Chemical Plant or 
refinery equipment 
to 
Develop Specifica- 
tions, Evaluate 
Proposals, Equip- 
ment and Material 
Control Estimating 


Engineer 
Experienced in 


Specifications and 
application of insu- 
lating materials re- 
quired for chemical 
plants or refineries 


Engineers and 
Draftsmen 


for Layout and 
Design 


contact 
MR BOX 50-108 
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AVAILABLE 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 








ENGINEERS 


Design 
and 
Construction 


Newly formed subsidiary of 
major oil company has immedi- 
ate openings for graduate engi- 
meers experienced in  petro- 
chemical and refinery design 
and construction. Due to expan- 
sion of petrochemical activi- 
ties, unusual career opportuni- 
ties are available for qualified 
men at junior, intermediate and 
advanced employment levels. 


Forward complete employment 
resume together with recent 
photograph, details concerning 
age, marital status and educa- 
tion background. All replies 
will be confidential and inter- 
views for qualified applicants 
will be arranged at Southwest 
plant site. BOX MR 50-115. 


ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE 


Our client is looking for an engineering executive to supervise the assignment 
and work of engineering consultants in diversified fields. A broad knowledge 
of mathematics, physics, and engineering is required with ability to handle 
qualified personnel and inspire them to use their abilities to their fullest extent. 
Ail inquiries will be held in strictest confidence. For further information con- 


tact MR BOX 50-111. 








INVESTMENT 
ANALYST 


Legal reserve life insurance 
company with $21,000,000 assets 
has opportunity for man in his 
thirties whose education and 
experience qualify him to de- 
velop into its chief investment 
officer. College graduate pre- 
ferred. Knowledge of mortgages 
not required. Duties include 
analysis and purchase of bonds, 
stocks, and private placements. 
Modern air-conditioned home 
office located in city of comfort- 
able size and mild climate. You 
may address inquiries in strict 
confidence to: MR Box 50-112. 


ENGINEERS 
and 

DESIGNERS 
Chemical, civil, electrical and 
structural. Must have degree 
and/or design experience in 
commercial, process or indus- 
trial work. MR Box 50-117. 











CAREERS 
Specialist in 
Management, Sales, Executives 


contact 


MRS. ANN MILLS 
1389 Peachtree 
Atlanta, Georgia 














DIVISION SALES MANAGER 





To build, supervise and train an effective sales and service organ- 
ization that can profitably and efficiently distribute tire products 
within the policies set forth in his territory. Responsible for di- 
recting the operations and physical facilities of branches under 
his control. $10,000. Contact MR BOX 50-124 AGENCY. 


BRANCH SALES MANAGER 


To develop and supervise an efficient organization in distribut- 
ing rubber products through distributors, dealers and commer- 
cial accounts. To help select and train salesmen and direct them 
toward the realization of the sales potential within their re- 
spective territories. To manage the branch personnel and see 
that all duties are performed properly. Responsible to Division 
Sales Manager. $8,000. Contact MR BOX 50-125 AGENCY. 








ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Representation for Southeast 
and Southwest for MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD and 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Atlanta and Dallas 
offices desired to sell adver- 
tising space for these two 
publications in the fastest- 
growing market area in the 
country. High potential for 
aggressive salesmen — must 
know the advertising field. 
Send resume giving full par- 
ticulars to: 


GUY H. TUCKER, MR-5 
Conway Publications 
North Atlanta 19, Georgia 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








GENERAL OR 
MANUFACTURING 
MANAGER 


Has served as Gen. Mg. of 
nationally known mfr. of ma- 
chine tools and 5 years Gen. 
Mgr. of large producer of in- 
dustrial valves. For more 
than 8 years was in charge of 
mfg. for 1,000-man mfr. of 
precision boring machines, 
grinders, etc. Mech. Engr. 
Salary $25,000 up. AGENCY 


SALESMAN 


Presently employed by same company for past 10 years in 


specialty selling, desires to make change for better oppor- 
tunity. Interested in potential of at least $10,000 to start. 
Age 39, married, two children. Own home. Willing to travel 
or relocate in Southeast. AGENCY. Box MR 50-113. 








IMPORTANT 
When replying to classified 


advertisements with no ad- 
dress given, write MR Box 


, Conway Publica- 


Contact Box 50-138. tions, North Atlanta, 19, 
Georgia. 

















Management Executive 


Formerly vice-president and division managers of multi- 
plant electrical equipment and components manufacturer. 
For past 21/4 years was in complete charge of Southern 
plant employing over 800 persons, having selected the 
plant site, supervised construction, planned and executed 
transfer and installation of machinery and equipment. 
Selected and trained supervisory staff and built an organi- 
zation. Prior to this assignment he was Vice-President in 
charge of sales and advertising for some company. B.S., 
E.E., Age 50. Salary $30,000. Confidential information 
on request. MR BOX 50-127 AGENCY 


Controller 


Seven years assistant con- 
troller for large textile manu- 
facturer with 15 branches. 
Responsible for cost account- 
ing functions, preparation of 
budgets, analyses, projections 
and investigations for top 
management in establishing 
sales, manufacturing and ex- 
pansion policies. Also 13 
years experience as chief cost 
accountant for another tex- 
tile company. Member 
NACA. In forties, married 
with family. College grad- 
uate. Desired salary $14,000. 
Contact Box MR _ 50-128. 
AGENCY. 














CHIEF METALLURGIST, 
LABORATORY MANAGER 


Age 49, married. B.S. Chem. En- 
grg. Will relocate. 22 years with 
large independent automobile 
mfgrs. Reported directly to V. P. 
Mfg. Directed all metallurgical 
research and development for all 
divisions: Automotive, marine, 
diesel engines, and aircraft gas 
turbines. Present salary $20,000. 
AGENCY Contact Box 50-137. 
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FOR SALE 





MOTORS @ GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
NEW e REBUILT 

WORLD'S LARGEST 
INVENTORY 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Phone Station Collect GL 3-6783 
P. O. Box 51, Rochester, New York 
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DO YOU NEED 
TO ADVERTISE? 


@ Business Opportunities 

@ Executive Personnel 

@ Miscellaneous For Sale: 
Buildings, Machinery, Etc. 


Listings in the Southwide 
Bulletin Board will produce. 


CONWAY PUBLICATIONS 
NORTH ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FOR SALE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


50,000 sq. ft. of industrial bldgs., main bldg., 38,500 sq. ft. Con- 
crete floor, metal roof and siding, three boilers, city water— 
electricity, sewer, fire hydrants, three adjacent warehouses, 11,300 
sq. ft., 16 acres. Former plywood plant. For additional infor- 
mation, write: Box MR 50-119. 











WANTED 


GOOD USED STEEL ELE- 
VATED WATER TANKS — 
SELL US YOUR ELEVATED 
TANK IF NO LONGER 
NEEDED. WE BUY — MOVE 
— SELL — ERECT NEW — 
USED STEEL ELEVATED 
TANKS AND PROVIDE 
PAINT OR REPAIR MAINTE- 
NANCE FOR THESE STRUC- 
TURES. CONTACT MR BOX 
50-107. 


NEW MONEL TANK 


Two 2100 gallon low pressure 
jacketed with stainless steel 
mixers and reduction boxes. 
Write MR BOX 50-106. 

















Bargain 


Executive 
Aircraft 


1955 Cessna, 310 Twin. 
315 total hours, 40 since 
completely major over- 
hauled, relicensed, Janu- 
ary. Repainted 1956. Un- 
damaged, beautiful. Com- 
plete auto-pilot and radio 
cost $17,000. Aircraft 
complete cost $74,000. 
Firm delivered price $42,- 
900. Write MR Box 50- 


121 for particulars. 








EXECUTIVE TWIN ENGINE 
AIRPLANE 


Apache, twin engine, 270 hours total time, Auxiliary gas *>nk, 
oxygen equipped, and all instruments with two radios. New 
paint job. One owner company plane with all bulletins up to 
date. Price $23,500. For additional information contact MR 
Box 50-122. 











(Mail to MANUFACTURERS RECORD, Conway Bidg., North Atlanta 19, Ga.) 


{ } For two years $5 = ( 
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NAME 


STREET 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 








"When you need medical aid, call a doctor; when you need legal advice, obtain a 


lawyer; and when you need technical assistance in your business, call on a qualified 


professional consultant." 








ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Engineering Division 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 














PALMER & BAKER ENGINEERS, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Ll 1 





Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—-Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. HARVEY, LA 





SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 








Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
Generai Structures 


Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Survey 


1734 Bella V 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC, 


lnspectson Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


SINCE (881 








J. R. PREVETTE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Commercial Negotiators 

“Specialists in Negotiating 
Business Deals’’ 

All Negotiations Confidential. Private 

Surveys, rane <> and Investigations 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 


Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings—Steel and 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Supervision—Reports 


1150 Century Bidg.. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





conducted. 
823 Professional Building 
harlotte 2, N. C. 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


BUILDING @ HEAVY @ HIGHWAY e UTILITIES 








Zz Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 
APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 











Design » Construction 
Modernization 








Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Reports @ Feasibility Studies 
Evaluations @ Designs 
Port Development @ Foundations 
Highways and Bridges @ Shipyards 
Marine Structures @ Floating Dry Docks 
Graving Docks @Bulkheads @ Piers 
Wharves @ Power Plants 
Industrial Buildings 


Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 


Bridges, Highways. Tunnels. Airporw. 
Subways. Harbor Works. Dams. Canals. 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation 
Reports, Power. Industrial Buildings. 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


New York 5, N. Y. | 5! Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


New Orleans, La. 


27 William Street 
1915 Tulane Avenue 

















DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


TRANSPORTATION, PUBLIC TRANSIT AND TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


Grade Separations 
Expressways 
Tunnels 

Municipal Works 


Industrial Plants 
Railroads 
Subways 

Power Plants 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
79 McALLISTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Dead Duck Down in the South Carolina 
Low Country, where duck hunting is a major 
sport, a father was bragging to his son about 
what a good shot he was. To prove the point, 
he took the lad out duck hunting one day. 
They took up a position at the edge of the 
marsh in a tidewater estuary and waited 
patiently. There was a scarcity of ducks that 
morning, but finally one lone bird flew over, 
and the father took careful aim and fired. 
The duck kept right on going, however. The 
hunter turned to the boy. “Son,” he declared, 
“vou have just witnessed a miracle. There 
flies a dead duck.” 


Dropped Shorts The most believable 
golf story of the year appeared on the sports 
page of a Daytona newspaper. It read: “At 
this point the gallery deserted the defending 
champion to watch Miss Blank, whose shorts 
were dropping on the green with astonishing 
regularity.” 


Drill Anyway The dentist told the mil- 
lionaire Texas oil man that his teeth were 
in perfect condition. However, the Texan 
pleaded, “Please drill anyway, I feel lucky 
today. 


Postal Sherlocks They have some 
smart clerks out in the Ozarks. 
rived in Batesville, Arkansas, addressed sim- 
ply: “C2H50H, Batesville.” It was delivered 
promptly by a clever one who knew that the 
symbol was the chemical formula for a certain 
liquid. The recipient was a gentleman named 
Alkie Hall. 


right 
A letter ar- 


A Fast Buck At a Florida racetrack re- 
cently an announcement blared forth on the 
loudspeaker that a certain make and model 
car, with such-and-such a license number, had 
been left with the motor running in the park- 
ing area. Since the horses were at the post 
for the first race, only two persons in the 
throng paid any attention to the announce- 
ment. One was, of course, the owner who went 
to remedy matters. The other one was the 
man who got there first and drove off with 
the car. 


Good Drink A Kentucky gentleman who 
appreciated the best in Bourbon was observed 
always to close his eyes while taking a shot. 
When a friend questioned him concerning 
this habit, the Kentuckian replied: “The 
sight of good whiskey always makes my 
mouth water, and I don’t like to dilute my 
drink.” 
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THE SOUTH'S HONOR ROLL 
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HERE ARE THE FAR-SIGHTED FIRMS AND INSTITUTIONS WHICH HAVE JOINED FORCES TO 


SUPPORT THE SASI 


PROGRAM FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL THE CITIZENS OF THE REGION 





INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Ala, Dept. of Agri. & Ind., Montgomery 
Anniston Chamber of Commerce, Anniston, 
Alabama 
Auburn Research Foundation 
Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Texas, Austin 
Carroll County Industrial Dept., 
don, ‘enn. 
Duke University 
Emory University 
Fla. Development Commission, Tallahassee 
Georgia Inst. of Technology 
Howard College 
Ky. Agri, & Ind. Dev. Bd., Frankfort 
Kentucky Research Foundation 
SAMUEL KRESS FOUNDATION 
La. Dept. of Commerce & Industry 
Medical College of Virginia 
Mississippi State College 
Miss. State Game & Fish Comm., Jackson 
. C. Dept. of Cons. & Development 
N. Miss. Industrial Devel. Assn. 
Oak Ridge Inst. ot Nuclear Studies 
Oklahoma A & M College 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
Geo. Peabody College 
Ga. Institute of Technology 
— STERN FAMILY FUND, New Or- 
eans 
Tulane University 
University of Alabama 
University of Florida 
University of Miami 
University of Mississippi 
University of North Carolina, 
University of — 
gh dogg of Tamp 
iv. of Planeta & Economic Devel. 
Va. Polytechnic Inst., Blacksburg 
Windsor Properties, ‘Dallas, Texas 


INDUSTRIAL MEMBERS 


ALABAMA POWER CO., Birmingham 

Alamo Plaza Hotel Courts, Dallas 

Albany Oxygen Co., Albany, Ga. 

IVAN ALLEN CO., Atlanta 

—— CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., New 
or 

A. S. Aloe Co., St. Louis 

AMERICAN CAST TRON PIPE CoO., Bir- 

mingham 

American Conditioning House, Boston, 
ass. 

American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. 

AMERICAN NATL. BANK, Mobile 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Richmond 

American Trust Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Arthur Anderson & Co., Atlanta 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., New York 

The Anniston Star, Anniston, Ala. 

Appalachian Electric Power Co., Roanoke 

Asheville Citizens-Times Co., Asheville, 


Atlantic a Corp., Charleston, West 
rginia 

Atlantic Research Corp., Alexandria, Va. 

John M. Avent & Associates, Inc., Atlanta 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta 

A. M. Barlow, Realtor, Wildwood, Fla. 

Barnes, Askew, Mills & Co., Atlanta 

Biscayne Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Miami 

Cabot Carbon Company, Gainesville, Fla. 

Cameron & Barkley Co., Charleston 

Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp., N. Y. 

Cardinal Products, Inc., Durham 

Carolina Ford Tractor Co., Charlotte 

Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh 

Celanese Corp. of a. Bishop, Texas 

Central of Georgia Railway Co., Atlanta 

CENTRAL LO ISIANA 1 LECTRIC CO., 

INC., Lafayette, La. 
The Chattanooga Times, Smesanesen 
The Coomera € Decatur 
THE, cir IZENS & OUTHERN WATION- 
. BANK, Atlan 

CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK, Columbia 

THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta 

ee og ag Chemical Corp., Lake 
Char 

Combustion Engineering-Superheater, Inc., 
Chattanooga 

Commercial National Bank, Daytona Beach 

Continental Productions Corp., Chattanooga 


Hunting- 


Chapel Hill. 


* Italic face type indicates 
sustaining members. 


CONTINENTAL TURPENTINE & ROSIN 
CORP., Laurel, Miss. 

Corning Glass Works, Harrodsburg, Ky. 

W. H. Curtin Co., New Orleans 

Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore 

DeBardeleben Coal Corp.. Birmingham 

DELTA AIR LINES, INC. ., Atlanta 

Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 

Dow Chemical Company, Atlanta 

Dow Chemical Co., Texas Div., Freeport 

E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS € CO., INC., 
Wilmington 

Eimco Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 

Employers Insurance Co. of Alabama, Bir- 
mingham 

Ernst & Ernst, Atlanta 

ETHYL CORPORATION, Baton Rouge 

Evening Post Publishing 'Co., Charleston 

Experiment, Inc., Richmond’ 

Fernwood Industries, Fernwood, Miss. 

First Research Corp. of Florida, Miami 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Atlanta 

FIRST NAT’L BANK OF BIRMINGHAM 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Leesburg, Fla. 

Fisher Scientific Co., Silver Spring, Md. 

Florida Power Corporation, St. Petersburg 

Florida Power and Light Company, Miami 

Florida Realty Letter, Miami 

Fla. State Chamber of Commerce, Jackson- 


ville 

The Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville 

Floridin Co., Tallahassee, Fla. 

L. B. Foster Co., Atlanta 

FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, INC., 
Charlotte 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK OF 
ATLANTA 


General Motors Corp., Doraville, Ga. 
General Adhesives Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Atlanta 
GRIFFIN GROCERY CoO., Muskogee, Okla. 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co., Mobile 
Gulf Oil Co., Atlanta 
Gulfport Fertilizer Co., Gulfport, Miss. 
GULF POWER COMPANY, Pensacola 
HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland 
Hercules Powder Co., Ine., Wilmington 
Hudson's Dept. Store, Anniston 
Ideal Fishing Float Co., Inc., Richmond 
tes Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, 
ss. 
— ISLAND SALT CO., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

KERR-McGEE OIL INDUSTRIES, INC., 

Oklahoma City 
Kewaunee Mfg Co., Adrian, Mich. 
— GLASS CO., SUBSIDIARY OF 

NS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO., Toledo 

weed Free Press Co., Inc., Kinston, N. C. 
Koppers Co., Port Arthur, Texas 
Kraft Equipt. Co., Savannah 
Labline, Inc., Chicag 
LAUREL OIL AND. FERTILIZER co., 

Laurel, Miss. 
Law & Co., Atlanta 
Lawyers Title Insurance Co., Richmond 
Lagat ¢ & Myers Tobacco Co., Durham, 


Liller, Neal, and Battle, Atlanta 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado 
Louisiana Power & Light Co., New Orleans 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Co., 
Louisville 
Arthur H. Lynch & Assoc., Ft. Myers, Fla. 
Masonite Corp., Laurel, Miss. 
MEMPHIS PUBLISHING CO., Memphis 
Merchants National Bank, Mobile 
Metal-Katcher Co., Louisville 
Miller and Rhoades, Inc., Richmond 
Minis & Co., Savannah 
Mississippi Chemical Corp., Yazoo City 
MISSISSIPPI POWER CO., Gulfport 
MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CoO., 
Jackson 
MISS. VALLEY GAS CO., Jackson 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Anniston 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Texas City, Tex. 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. R. R. Co., 
Nashville 
National Brands, Gulfport, Miss. 
Nat’l Fruit Produce Co., Winchester, Va. 
Ness Sanitary Wiper Co., Asheville, N. C. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC., 
New Orleans 
Newport Industries, Inc., Pensacola, Fla. 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Newport News, Va. 
The News & Courier Co., Charleston 
Norfolk and Western Railway Co., Roa- 
noke, Virginia 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Okla. City 
PEMCO CORP., Baltimore 
Philip Morris Co,, Ltd., Richmond, Va. 
PHIPPS & BIRD, INC., Richmond 
PLANTATION PIPE LINE Cco., Atlanta 
Powhatan Mining Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Wm. P. Poythress & Co., Richmond 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Louls 
Reynolds Metals a ‘Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Richards & Assoc., Ine., Carrollton, Ga. 
Rittenbaum Bros., Atl tlanta 
rece Oil Mills, Marks, Miss. 
. H. Robins Co., Richmond 
pated ENGINEERING CO., Birmingham 


SAVANNAH SUGAR REFINING CORP., 
Savannah 

Seaboard Air Line R, R. Co., Norfolk 

SEARS ROEBUCK & CoO., Atlanta 

Shell Chemical Corp., Atlanta 

Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 

Smith-Douglas Co., Inc., Norfolk 

Snively Groves, Inc., Winterhaven, Fla. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CoO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS 
co., Columbia 

South Carolina Natl. Bank, Copanite 

South Fla, Test Service, Miam 

Southdown Sugars, Inc., ll La. 

Southeastern Clay Co., Aiken, S. C. 

souzneae — TEL. & TBL. CO., 


» Atlan 
Southern Natural Gas Co., Birmingham 
SOUTHERN STATES EQUIPMENT CORP., 


ampton, Ga. 
Southland Co, Yazoo City, M 
—s Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, “eee 
John F. Spear & Associates, Atlan 
ST are F ANT ERS BANK & TROST co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Tampa Electric Co., Tam 
Taylor & Caldwell, ‘Inc., Walkerton, Va. 
TELLEPSEN CONSTRUCTION CO., Hous- 
ton 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON, Fairfield, Ala. 

Tennessee Corp., College Park 

Tennessee Corp., New York 

Tenn, Products & Chemical Corp., Nashville 

Texas Foamed Plastic Corp., Gonzales, Tex. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur oe ewgulf, Texas 

The Thomas Ala. Kaolin Co., Baltimore 

Times-World Corp., Roan oke 

TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA, Atlanta 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah 

UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, 
Memphis 

UNION TRUST CO. OF MARYLAND, 
Baltimore 

United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport 

Utilities Construction Co., Charleston, S. C. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Richmond 

VIRGINIA > (tania & POWER co., 
Richmond 

West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala. 

West Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Charleston 

WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, Cc. 


WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ORLEANS 


Will Corp. of Georgia, Atlanta 
Wilson Paper Box Co., Richmond 
WINDSOR PROPERTIES, INC., Dallas 
Wise Motor Co., Hazlehurst, Miss. 
WOLVERINE TUBE, Decatur, Ala. 

Zep Manufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Alabama Academy of Science 
Arkansas Academy of Science 
Florida Academy of Science 
Georgia Academy of Science 
Mississippi Academy of Science 
N. C. Academy of Science 
Oklahoma Academy of Science 
Tennessee Academy of Science 
Virginia Academy of Science 





NOTE: Any firm doing business in the South is eligible for membership in the Southern Assn. of Science and Industry. For detailed 
information and membership application blank contact SASI Headquarters, Conway Bldg., North Atianta 19, Ga. 








Rolling Steel Doors 


MAHON 
CHAIN-GEAR 
OPERATOR 


| MAHON STANDARD 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS 


Six 18’ x 14’ Mahon Power Operated Rolling 
Steel Doors installed in openings of an Enclosed 
Loading Dock in the Peninsular Metal Products 
Corporation's Plant, Ferndale, Michigan. 
Lawrence G. Markey, Inc., General Contractors. 


Manually, Mechanically or Electrically Operated 
When you want positive protection, permanence, low maintenance, and 
the ultimate in convenience and operating efficiency, you will select 
Rolling Steel Doors. Because, in truck and railroad openings in industrial 
and commercial buildings, and in loading dock and transfer dock 
openings, rolling steel doors offer definite timesaving and space 
saving advantages over any other type of door. The vertical roll-up 
action of the door utilizes no usable space either inside or outside 
the opening . . . and, there are no overhead tracks or other obstruc- 
tions to interfere with crane handling or restrict headroom adjacent 
to the opening. No other type of door can give you the positive 
security, firesafety, and everyday operating convenience of a good. 
quick-opening, quick-closing, power operated rolling steel door. 
Permanent, all-metal construction reduces maintenance to a negligible 
factor, and assures a lifetime of continuous trouble-free service. 
When you buy a rolling steel door, it will pay you to check specifications 
carefully . . . you'll find that Mahon doors are built better to give you 
better service over a longer period of time—for instance, the gal- 
vanized steel in Mahon curtain slats is BONDERIZED and DIP-COATED 
with Synthetic Enamel which is baked on at 350° F. prior to roll- 
forming. This is just one of the extra-value features of Mahon 
Rolling Steel Doors . . . comparison will disclose many others that 
add up to a greater over-all value, and, a better investment. See 
Sweet's Files for complete information, or write for Catalogue G-57. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY © Detroit 34, Michigan 


Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago @ Representatives in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Fire 
Doors and Fire Shutters; Underwriters’ Rated Fire Walls; Insulated Metal Curtain Walls; Electrified 
M-Floors; Acoustical and Troffer Forms; and Steel Roof Decks and Long Span M-Decks. 


AND GRILLES TO EVERY REQUIREMENT 





